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YES, OPERETTAS CAN PRODUCE REVENUE NOW! 





On the Job! 


Neil Kjos, our Sales Director, is an 
instrumental ‘‘fan’’ and always alert to 
the needs of the times. His wide experi- 
ence as instructor of 
the Ensemble Class at 
the University of Illi- 
nois, member of Flint 
Chamber Music So- 
ciety, and coach to 
several champion con- 
testing ensembles, 
makes his selections 
of ensemble materials 
very helpful to the 
teacher. 

He has just pre- 
pared a four-page 
listing of ensembles 





Neil Kjos 
for the various instrumental combinations 
that are recognized in the National En- 
semble Contest. 

This mimeographed listing is offered to 
all interested Supervisors and Instrumen- 


tal Teachers. It carries a comprehensive 
list of worthy compositions in arrange- 
ments for Flute Trios and Quartets, Clari- 
net Quartets, Woodwind Quintets and Sex- 
tets, Horn Quartets, Trombone Quartets, 
Brass Quartets and Sextets, Saxophone 
Quartets and Sextets, and other Miscel- 
laneous Ensembles. Ask for a free copy. 


Also Orchestra—Band—Solos 

While on the subject, when you are in 
doubt with regard to material for a special 
occasion or need, our ‘‘ instrumental trio,’’ 
Neil Kjos, John Krueger, and Amburgh 
Campbell go into a huddle and prove to be 
of great assistance. 

If it’s solos and ensembles for every 
member of your band or orchestra, or com 
positions for the group, simply state your 
needs. When the selection arrives, you’ll 
appreciate their good judgment and our 
complete stock and facilities for SERV- 
ICE. 





Some Gamble Choruses 
Now On State Contest Lists 


SSA—In Dulci Jubilo Luvaas_ .12 
SSA—Song of the Winds Hawke .15 
SSAA—Heather Rose Protheroe .12 
SSAA—Calm be Thy Sleep Cain .15 
TTB—The Mountain Pine Brooke’ .10 
TTBB—Dearest Jesus Draw 
Thou Near Me Schop .12 
TTBB—By Babylon’s Wave 
Gounod-Bergen .25 
TTBB—Sourwood Mountain Malin .15 
SATB—Calm Be Thy Sleep Cain .15 
SATB—Turn Ye To Me Cole .10 
8 Pt.—What Child is This-Marryott .15 
8 Pt.—O Blest Are They 
Tschaikowsky-Cain .15 





IT'S ALL IN THE "HOW" 


A large number of supervisors are plan- 
ning to give two operettas this season in- 
stead of one. They give as their reason 
that this form of school musie activity can 
best be depended upon to raise money for 
the music department. An operetta also 
provides much needed recreation, and 
raises the morale of schools where the pre- 
vailing depression has been most severe. 

To many directors it may come as a 
surprise that school operettas may be made 
financially successful. All that is necessary 
is careful business management and the 
elimination of non-essentials in staging 
and costuming. A really good show, care- 
fully selected and well produced, need en- 
tail very little expenditure. There are 
many ‘‘tricks in the trade’’ which result 
in a maximum of effect with a minimum 
of expense. 

‘*‘MUSICO-DRAMATIC PRODUC- 
ING’’ by Jones and Wilson, is filled from 
cover to cover with helpful hints on the 
effective and profitable production of oper- 
ettas. The often neglected phases of pub- 
licity, business management and efficient 
organization are covered in detail in this 
work. The purchase of a copy will insure 
financial as well as artistic success for 
your operetta. 


What to Do With the Chorus 


One of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered in operetta production is the staging 
of attractive dances and ensemble forma- 
tions. ‘‘NOVELTY DANCES FOR ANY 
OPERETTA’’ by Alix Feild has solved 
the problem. This work—published in two 
volumes, one for duple and one for triple 
rhythms—gives dance steps that any teach- 
er finds easy to use. The directions are so 
clear that a special dancing coach is not 
needed. The steps are simple and do not 
require previous dancing experience. They 
are developed in sections that will be 
found effective for any ordinary musical 
number. Stage guides, however complete, 
eannot contain the variety of material 
given in Miss Feild’s books. Audiences 
like action and this concise treatise shows 
how it may be attained. 


An Old Gamble Custom 


Speaking of operettas, are you familiar 
with the Old Gamble Custom of Gamble- 
izing two scores free of charge on an order 
for 20 copies of any operetta? In this way 
the director and accompanist are each 
supplied a score that is a permanent 
library copy. Gambleizing is the last 
word in convenience, durability, and 
economy. Thousands of supervisors have 
been enjoying this service for years and 
are loud in their praises of its advantages. 





CLASSIC STRING QUAR- 
TETS for SCHOOL 
ENSEMBLES 


String quartet playing has always been 
regarded as an essential part of string 
study. In America this form of musical 
organization is just coming into its own. 
Serious amateurs, students and adults are 
forming quartets in order to enjoy the 
finest of the world’s classical literature. 

Securing the necessary music has been 
something of a problem. Since quartets 
are all fairly difficult to perform properly 
it has often been necessary to search for 
days for material in order to find excerpts 
within the capabilities of each player. 
Also, the average 
complete quartet 
(score and parts) 
is expensive. 

To provide care- 
fully selected and 
edited excerpts 
from some of the 
best-known and 
most practical 
quartets, Gamble’s 
have just brought 
out a volume of 
**Selections from 
Standard String 
Quartets’’ selected 
and edited by Don Wilson. This contains 
a great diversity of real quartet music. 
All of the selections are reproduced as 
originally written, not rearranged or 
adapted. The excerpts have been so chosen 
that the parts are of uniform difficulty. 
The ‘‘inner parts’’ are unusually interest- 
ing, containing frequent solo passages. 

Following is the table of contents: 
Borodin—Excerpt from Quartet No. 1. 
Haydn—Minuetto fr. Qt-G Major Op. 54. 
Mendelssohn—Menuetto fr. Qt. D Major. 
Beethoven—Excerpt fr. Qt. No. 1—Op. 18. 
Mozart—Menuetto fr. Qt. in Eb Major 
Mozart—Excerpt fr. Qt. in G Major. 
Mozart—Coda fr. Quartet in C Major. 
Tschaikowsky—Andante Cantabile. 
Brahms—Quartet in C Minor—Op. 51. 
Schumann—Intermezzo fr. Qt. in A Minor. 





Don Wilson 








ee $1.00 





By the Way— 
Have you received your FREE 
copy o 
The Gamble "Note" Book? 


Ask For It Today! 

















For “Approval” Copies — Catalog — Quotations — Music of All Publishers 
Address THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 228 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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‘ASSEMBLY: 
: SONGS ; 
AND 


‘CHORUSES: 





ongs of joy, reflection, cour 
age, hope, and heroism; songs of fun, sport and 
adventure; songs of sentiment, contemplation, 
and devotion; songs of beauty, aspiration, and 


achievement — Can you name any stronger 





appeals to the interests and moods of the 
Il high-school student of today? 





























THIS POPULAR SONGBOOK 


contains 278 such selections, all of consistently strong appeal and 

2 8 fine quality. With complete scores for voices and artistic piano 

7 accompaniments, it is resulting in a marked improvement in the 

, assembly singing in a host of high schools throughout the country. 
beautift ul SON YS At the same time, it is cultivating a lasting love for wholesome, 
vigorous, and imaginative music, a more intimate acquaintance 
with the great melodies of the masters, and a capacity for enjoy- 
44 phonograph ing the moods out of which good music grows . . . . The ideal 
assembly includes music appreciation in its program. For the 
instrumental music for such a program, many schools also use our 


accompanied by 


selections and a 


student’s workbook, 


MUSIC APPRECIATION PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, 
Case Four-Five 

a complete program This unit contains seventeen records with forty-four selections. 

The beauty, variety, and artistic rendition of these music classics 

are widely recognized. A student’s workbook is available for use 

ideal assembly with this case. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


thus offering 


for the 
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Editorzal Comment 


United States has there been such a decisive 
movement in two definite directions: First, the 
back-to-the-people movement of the schools, and sec- 
ond, the back-to-school surge of the people. This is 
evident in every part of the country. As an example of 
the nation-wide trend, every school in the city of Tulsa 
is having a “back to school” night this winter, at which 
times the parents, and not the children, attend the ses- 
sions. The regular schedule which pupils follow during 
the day is gone through by the parents in shorter periods, 
of course, and each teacher meets the parents of the 
children in her classes and explains in some detail the 
aims of her instruction to the children. Hundreds of par- 
ents will attend each of these “back to school” sessions 
during the season, and much good must come from them. 
What of the music teacher? Well, she is on hand too, 
and as there is at least one teacher of music in each 
school building, every parent will have opportunity to 
learn why music is and should be taught in the schools. 
This teacher-parent-pupil contact is possibly the most 
important movement that has taken place in modern 
education for many years. The old saw, “Parents won’t 
visit the school” is no longer true, for parents are visit- 
ing the schools in greater numbers every year, and par- 
ents are determined to know what this education busi- 
ness is all about. Furthermore, every parent is a tax- 
payer, in one way or another, and the cry for reduced 
budgets for education as well as every other thing, comes 
directly from them. This is largely because of the fact 
that in the past parents have not been taken into the 
confidence of the school administrators. 

You and I fellow music teacher, should grasp every 
opportunity, in fact make opportunities, to contact the 
people of our communities. Even to appear before a 
civic club, chamber of commerce, a church congrega- 
tion, parent-teachers meeting, convention, or any other 
gathering and lead the people in singing should be con- 
sidered not only a duty, but a privilege. 

GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 


N wis before in the history of education in the 


The 1932 Yearbook 
UCH favorable comment has been received upon 
4 the attractive appearance and orderly arrange- 
ment of the material of the 1932 Conference Yearbook, 
a review of which has been written by Ralph G. Wins- 
low, and printed in this issue. The value of the annual 
book of proceedings is coming to be recognized more and 
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more by our members. Few of us are acquainted with 
the entire field of public school music, most of us being 
occupied with a single line of teaching, but a perusal of 
the Yearbook will give us all a better realization of the 
comprehensive scope of our profession, as revealed in 
addresses, papers and reports, and no less a knowledge 
of the growing extent of all the year-round Conference 
business, as reflected in our growing committee organi- 
zation. No training course in public school music litera- 
ture would be complete without a study of the Confer- 
ence Yearbook, and we who are teaching have the same 


and even greater need. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Alice Brown McConathy 

LICE BROWN MC CONATHY passed away on 

December 17, 1932, at Montclair, New Jersey. 
She was widely known throughout the membership of 
the Conference and her passing is a severe shock, yet 
grief must be tempered by a sense of the enduring rich- 
ness of her life. A vital and dynamic person, she was 
deeply devoted to her family and profoundly interested 
in all their various pursuits, yet she found time for 
numerous musical and dramatic interests of her own. 
With a charm and vivacity that appealed to even the 
casual acquaintance, she had a capacity for devining the 
interests of others and following them with a sympathy 
and understanding that built for her a circle of close 
friends to whom her passing is an irreparable loss. 

R. V. M. 


A Sermon 

| geese I had the pleasure of visiting a chorus 

rehearsal conducted by a man whom I had seen 
work with another chorus several years ago. He was 
young and inexperienced then and his chorus sang pretty 
badly—he knew it, however, and admitted it. After- 
wards he told me, “You know these are splendid young- 
sters. They have the potentiality of a fine chorus but 
you heard how terribly they sang today. It isn’t their 
fault, it’s mine. I’ve given them everything I have but 
I haven’t enough to give. I don’t believe Blank had 
any better material in his choir at the Conference last 
year than I have. He knew what to do with them. 
I don’t.” 

That statement of frank self-criticism all came back 
to me as I watched the man work with his present 
chorus; as I listened to them sing. There came back 
to me, too, the many times I had seen him at chorus 
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rehearsals and in the chorus section meetings at Con- 
ferences. I had received letters from him occasionally 
asking me where to find works of certain choral com- 
posers. Twice, in these letters, he told me of the great 
inspiration he had received from visits that he paid 
to schools with outstanding choirs. I knew he had also 
made a considerable sacrifice in order to study voice 
and work under outstanding choral men for three sum- 
mers, since my first visit to him. 

He laughed as we went back to his home after the 
rehearsal. “That sounded different today than when 
you visited me first—remember?” I told him what I 
had been thinking. “How many times I’ve wished I 
could have those youngsters again to recompense them 
for the awful training I gave them. There was no bet- 
ter material in the chorus you heard today than in that 
one you heard five years ago. The only difference is 
that today my ceiling of ideals of choral beauty and 
knowledge of voice production, choral literature and 
technique, is so much higher than it was then that my 
students can now grow without restriction.” Reverently 
I bowed my head. I had heard a great sermon. 

MAX T. KRONE 


Music Teachers’ National Association 

HE fifty-fourth meeting of the Music Teachers’ 

National Association was one of the best attended 
held by this venerable organization since its inception in 
1876. The diversified program of addresses, discussions 
and music held interest until the final closing hour. In- 
deed, every session well-nigh taxed the capacity of the 
commodious assembly room in the Washington Hotel. 
Perhaps the pleasant rain which fell most of the time 
during the convention was partly responsible for the 
commendable regularity and punctuality of attendance, 
despite the fact that the official hotel, practically under 


the eaves of the White House, is so advantageously lo- 
cated as a base for sight-seeing expeditions. 

It was a fruitful convention from various standpoints, 
and not the least of the benefits was the inspiration of 
a large turnout from near and far, despite (or perhaps 
because of?) the difficult times. Of the general results 
of the meeting, not already covered in the music news 
press, a full record will be carried in the M. T. N. A. 
Volume of Proceedings—a book recommended to all 
JouRNAL readers. 


The Music School Settlement and the 
Public Schools 
ie almost every community there exists a group which 
has been given the title of “under-privileged”. The 
basis of this classification is usually economic, but the 
effects are a lack of educational and artistic contacts 
and developments. 

Public schools have quite generally been concerned with 
offering opportunities to all children of the community, 
but there are quite definite limitations as to how far 
this opportunity can extend and the nature of the work 
carried on. The settlements are recognized as providing 
a type of activity which is not at all in conflict with the 
work of the public schools, but as a complementary pro- 
gram which, in the case of the under-privileged, can be 
secured in no other way. 

The music school settlement attempts to fit into the 
general program of settlement work but has, in addition, 
a very distinct necessity of maintaining high musical 
values if, in the end, its work is to be considered valid. 
In other words, such an institution must definitely fit 
into a broad social program that is required in the com- 
munity and at the same time must see to it that the 
art value of the instruction offered be of sufficient worth 
to give permanence to the musical standards followed. 





HE gates have opened and shut away from us the form 
of a friend we have known and cherished; a dreamer 
and philosopher of kindly mien; one of our little group 
of pioneers of an early day who struggled to make school 
music a legitimate part of education. When we gather at 
the next Founders Breakfast we shall be missing a familiar 
face, but he has only gone before “through an Open Door™ 
into the “after-here”’. 
“There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call Death.” 
Robert Foresman was one of a valiant band who, believing 
that the giving of beautiful music to children constituted a 
life profession, gave himself wholly to the mission. His was 
the first voice to be raised for more lovely song material and 
for making the song rather than the exercise the basis of 
study. 

For more than forty years he waged the battle, fighting 
for his ideals. His genius lay not in the creative field of 
music but in finding beauty in song, and stirring school 
men’s souls to appreciate the difference between beauty and 
vapid inanity in song. 





es ROBERT FORESMAN 


“We are the music makers, and we are the dreamers of dreams.” 


A tribute given by Frances Elliott Clark at the In and About New York Supervisors Club at Town 
Hall, New York City, November 19, 1932. Mr. Foresman died at Montclair, New Jersey, November 


2a 9, 1932, at the age of seventy-six years. 3 


a8 


To paraphrase, in later years, he might have said 
“TI ask that we may have not song more beautiful, 
But ears to hear the beauty that around us lies.” 

Beautiful song was to him a religion. He was one who 
never turned aside but fought on, baffled and beaten, yet 
rose again as hopeful and persistent, seeking ever a higher 
goal. He was shyly grateful for appreciation. 

Robert Foresman has left us an heritage of optimism, of 
stick-to-it-iveness, of unquenchable faith in the rightness of 
the ministry of music. He was the first to apply the find- 
ings of modern psychology to our profession. His pedagogy 
of teaching music reversed the then-accepted parallel to the 
teaching of reading. He taught the expressive processes— 
imitation, memory and musical feeling—as the right, true 
foundation for musical power. 

He is at rest— 

“Soldier rest, thy warfare o'er 
Dream of fighting fields no more; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking.” 
“He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” 
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In view of this, there should be musical activity in 
all settlement houses, and where there exists a music 
school settlement, that institution can well be the 
fountainhead of the faculty service necessary in all 
other settlements of the community. This not only 
insures a highly coordinated program throughout the 
city, but also serves to maintain high musical standards 
of instruction. 

The music school settlement as a separate institution 
can well be reserved for instruction of the more tal- 
ented students discovered in the various settlement 
houses and recommended for a more intensive program 
of work. Of course the student body of this institution 
will then become highly selective from the standpoint of 
talent, and should have instruction from a faculty of 
unquestioned musical ability. Students in such an insti- 
tution receive a musical education for which they pay 
a much lower cost than is the real cost of the school. 

A very important point to consider is the relationship 
of such an institution to the other musical agencies of 
the city or town: 

(1) The private teacher: In most situations the pri- 
vate teacher is compelled to charge enough for instruc- 
tion to provide himself with a living, and consequently 
finds it impossible to extend any form of subsidy or 
scholarship to more than perhaps one or two of his 
best students. In other words, the private teacher is 
looking to a source of students drawn from the economic 
field of the mediumly well-off and well-to-do. 

(2) Toa large extent the situation referred to above 
in the matter of scholarships is true of schools and 
institutes of music, though they may be provided with a 
somewhat larger number of scholarships, but even in this 
type of music instruction the great majority of pupils 
must come close to paying their own way. So again, 
the average school of music is looking to families of 
average or better than average economic background 
for their clientele. 

(3) The public schools of course take in every child, 
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The Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association in ban- 
quet assembled, Washington 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 28, 1932. At right, 
President-elect Albert Rie- 
menschneider of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio. (List of newly elected 
officers will be found in news 
item on page 24). 


and insofar as their program of music education can 
extend, touch all children of the community. There are, 
however, limitations which prevent the schools from pro- 
viding a complete opportunity for musical education. 
In the main, we must look to music school settlements 
to provide certain types of music instruction for the 
under-privileged group. 

This whole situation should be of real concern to 
music educators, and it is my strong belief that they 
will read very carefully every word of an article which 
will deal with this topic in the succeeding issue of the 
Music Supervisors JourNAL. This article is prepared 
by a man who has spent all of the past year in research 
and survey of the whole problem. Mr. Duane Ramsey, 
sociologist, has been carrying on this survey covering 
the whole settlement problem and working out recom- 
mendations for the Cleveland Music School Settlement 
of which Mrs. Martha Cruickshank Ramsey is the musi- 
cal director. Mr. Ramsey’s study presents a clear picture 
of the actual musical situation of the under-privileged 


group in the city of Cleveland. 
RUSSELL V. MORGAN. 


Ernest Fowles 

RNEST FOWLES, a lovable gentleman from Lon- 

don, England, brought to us at the time of our 
Silver Anniversary Conference a message of good musi- 
cal life. Those who met him were drawn to him by his 
warm and friendly interest in everyone working in the 
field of music. We are shocked to learn of his recent 
death and express the sympathy of Conference mem- 
bers to his family. 
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Surface Methods Versus Unchanging Values 


J. HAROLD POWERS 


Director, Dept. of Music, Central State Teachers College 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


movements and institutions become the target for 

more or less vituperative criticism, insofar as they 
may affect the economic situation, education could not 
hope to escape entirely unscathed. We have seen our 
teaching profession receive more newspaper publicity 
in the form of editorial comment and criticism during 
the last two years than in any other ten years, and this 
criticism has involved the discussion of educational poli- 
cies as well as the financial aspects. 
While many of the criticisms and 
commentaries may seem wholly un- 
shall 


|: times like the present, when all forms of social 


justifiable, nevertheless, we 
have to admit that certain salutary 
results may follow the close scrutiny 
that education is now receiving. 

But even though we may feel that 
this present “slough of despond” is 
passing, might it not be well to 
pause here at the low point of the 
ebb tide, to take account of stock, 
to give ourselves the same close 
scrutiny that our critics have been 
giving us—to consider what we 
might have done had we been called 
to the defensive for our very pro- 
fessional life. Particularly should 
such an appraisal be of vital inter- 
est to music teachers, for, at the 
present time, the general music pro- 
fession is standing with its back to 
the wall and the wall that has so far 
withstood the onset is music in pub- 
lic education. Upon this foundation only will music be 
maintained and salvaged for coming generations. 

I desire to paint no gloomy picture nor to present a 
pessimistic viewpoint, but in the face of conditions 
that are familiar to all, with the concert world almost 
completely vanished, symphony orchestras fighting for 
their very existence and great opera companies closing 
their doors for lack of public support, I submit to you 
that the stabilizing agencies in this present topsy-turvy 
world must be the activities and influence of music in the 
public schools. 

During the past ten or fifteen years, while music has 
been making such rapid strides that to most of us it 
seemed to have been swept along on the wave of public 
approval, we have all felt a certain justifiable pride in 
our progress and have indulged in many expressions of 
self approbation. Now that conditions give us pause, let 
us take time for an introspective glance in the field of 
music education and ask ourselves some questions. 
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J. HAROLD POWERS 


What ave the values in music that are constant, in a 
day of fluctuating aims, ideals and methods? What are 
the values that will justify its maintenance in the cur- 
riculum even in the face of budget limitations? To 
what extent is music keeping pace with general educa- 
tional progress? How far shall we subscribe to and be 
influenced by the latest “vogues” in education? 

Now, in evaluating the real worth of any subject, 
one of the chief factors for first consideration should 
be the question, “In what way does 
it contribute to the development and 
well being of the child?” and, as a 
corollary, “How rich and how 
unique is this contribution?” With 
this consideration in mind, I suggest 
that music’s unique contribution to 
education still comes through its 
power as the most natural ex- 
pression of the emotional life and 
aesthetic feeling. 

Twenty years ago this fall I had 
the good fortune to hear G. Stanley 
Hall, famous psychologist and edu- 
cator, deliver an address upon the 
subject, “The Education of the 
Heart.” So vivid were the word 
pictures he painted in dealing with 
this subject, which was then com- 
paratively new in education, that it 
is difficult to avoid his very phrase- 
ology. He said in substance: 

“If you will picture a great ice- 
berg and, as you look upon it, real- 
ize that what you see constitutes one-ninth of the entire 
berg, while underneath the surface of the water lies a 
submerged eight-ninths, you will have a physical repre- 
sentation of the proportionate parts of this thing that we 
call the soul of man. For the intellectual side of man’s 
being is the one-ninth and the emotional or spiritual side 
the eight-ninths. And just as this berg moves on its 
course, undisturbed by any storm that sweeps the sur- 
face, controlled and directed on its way by the sub- 
merged eight-ninths, so man in all great issues of life 
is dominated and directed by his emotional nature and 
not by his intellectual nature.” 

And then, in epigrammatic style, he continued : “Music 
is the art of arts because it is most prehumanistic and 
also most prophetic of the superman that is to be. After 
the thrill of some great symphony, how pitifully nar- 
row and inadequate our psychologies seem, and how 
zealous should be our advocacy of a pedagogy that 
shall guarantee to every child adequate exposure to this 
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art that has in it more of potency and promise than any 
other form of culture. Because music is the natural 
language of the emotions, school music should palpi- 
tate with the emotional life in which the best of it was 
born.” 

Most of us as music teachers today concede this 
primal value of music, at least as an abstraction. That 
few of us measure up to the possibilities it has to offer 
as a vital functioning reality, is doubtless due to the 
fact that it can only be reached through the channels of 
many technicalities which so often obscure the larger 
objectives. “We fail to see the forest because of the 
trees,” * Rs 

And how many trees there are to hide the real beauty 
of the woods! Not the giants of the forest that have 
struck their roots deeply into the soil of the past, but the 
saplings that spring up like mushrooms overnight— 
these are the things that obscure our vision; these are 
the surface methods in education that spring up periodi- 
cally to be replaced in a few seasons by others under 
new and more glittering labels. It is of these sporadic 
movements in education that I wish to speak, insofar as 
their application to music is concerned. 


“Reform” Theories Dangerous 


Anyone who has followed the progress of public 
school music in this country for the past twenty years, 
will acknowledge with gratitude the debt we owe to the 
leaders in general education in lifting the music teach- 
ing profession out of much of its early pettiness of pro- 
cedural devices that for a long time masqueraded as 
principles, and in giving us certain basic objectives for 
our goal. Among them G. Stanley Hall, with his broadly 
humanistic appeal for the subordination of technique to 
the spirit of music; and later, such men as Bobbitt and 
Snedden with their coldly impersonal appraisals of the 
values of music as based upon economic factors in de- 
termining curricula. To them we owe much for the 
challenge they hurled at our attitude of rather smug self- 
satisfaction with things as they were. 

But today, from the same field of general education, 
are emanating certain reform theories, concerned chiefly 
with procedural order and method, that are doubly dan- 
gerous, first because they each contain a grain of truth, 
and second, because the over-zealous advocates of this 
or that new “ism” would establish it as a basic princi- 
ple of education. A factor which makes the situation 
still more hazardous is what Bagley refers to as “the 
tendency of our profession to follow fashions with a 
maximum of zeal and a minimum. of discrimination.” 

“Last summer,” says Dr. Bagley, in his recent book, 
Education, Crime and Social Progress, “a number of 
the teachers enrolled in the writer’s classes were taking 
summer work because they had been directed to ‘put 
across’ a widely heralded ‘reform’ program, and they 
were trying to find out what it was all about. They might 
have been spared the trouble and expense—for I am told 
that this particular ‘reform’ is already passé in truly up 
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to date schools and that another bright, shiny slogan, 
fresh from the mint, is now hailed as the last word.” 

It is perfectly safe to mention a number of the older 
“reforms” for we are all quick to smile patronizingly 
upon the passé, and as we mention the Montessori method, 
the project method or correlation, we are quick to recog- 
nize that there were elements in each which any good 
teacher has always used in moderation but never to the 
extent of developing them into a fetish. It is more of a 
hazard to name the later “reforms” but it is with them 
that we are concerned at the moment. Among them we 
find the “creative impulse” the “play way”, “free ex- 
pression” “units of work”, “integration” and what have 
you. 

Now I am aware that it would be the height of pre- 
sumption on the part of any speaker to enumerate and 
summarily dismiss with a gesture so imposing a list of 
educational “vogues” that are right now enjoying their 
heyday of popularity, and I certainly have no such idea in 
mind. Nevertheless, differing as they may one from the 
other, they are all based on common factors that, to 
quote Dr. Bagley again, “constitute at the present junc- 
ture in American civilization, the last word in a perilous 
adventure.” 

For back of all these dogmas lie the insidious, weak- 
ening influences based on a false idea of freedom—free- 
dom of expression, freedom from any form of discipline, 
freedom from any superimposed activities, freedom from 
any consciousness that a given subject is being taught, 
a perfectly painless learning act; and last but not least, 
the school work must grow out of the felt needs of the 
child, which in turn, must be expressed through his own 
“creative impulse.” “How can you tell where the mind 
of a child will lead you?” was the reply of a supervisor 
to a young teacher who had revealed her ignorance of 
the up-to-the-minute education by asking for a course 
of study. “Trying to keep up with all of the educa- 
tional ‘Jones’ may not bankrupt the school system finan- 
cially,” says Dr. Bagley, “but it is pretty certain to par- 
alyze its effectiveness.” 


On Creative Music 


Now how does all of this concern our music situa- 
tion? Two influences are at work: First, from within 
our own ranks are the habitual followers of fashion, 
working on the theory that any change means progress ; 
and, second, from outside the field of music are the 
curriculum makers who are chiefly concerned at present 
with the integration of all subjects until the identity of 
each has evolved itself into the cosmic whole. 

From the first group ‘comes the most hazardous vogue, 
should it ever become generally followed—what is gen- 
erally referred to as creative music. Now that I have 
given utterance to such heresy, let me again quote Dr. 
Bagley to prove that I am not alone in my madness. 
“Just now,” says this author, “the favorite theme is the 
‘creative impulse’. By the simple legerdemain of ‘taking 
off the lid’ it seems one will be able to conjure creative 
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Music Appreciation and the New Day 


FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 






Manager, Educational Activities, RCA-Victor 
Company, Camden, New Jersey 


thousand women in the new Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel, New York, gathered to consider the 
problems of leisure arising out of the projected six- 
hour day and the five-day week. What to do under the 
difficult situation we are all facing, was ably discussed 
by a galaxy of twenty-two brilliant speakers headed by 
Owen Young, and including Fanny Hurst, Mrs. Van- 
Doren, Dr. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, Dr. 
Mary Wooley, John Winant, Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, Mrs. 


RR itossana I attended an all-day meeting of three 


August Belmont, and President 
Hoover by radio. 
The distinction between idle- 


ness, of which we now have a dis- 
tressing abundance, and leisure— 
the legitimate enjoyment of well 
earned relaxation after labor—was 
naively stated by Mr. Young. 
Quoting his mother, who recently 
passed away at the age of 94, Mr. 
Young said: “She used to say that 
nothing could be worse than hav- 
ing the kitchen cluttered up after 
breakfast, but nothing could be 
mcer than having the folks home 
early in the afternoon.” Real 
leisure to do, to see, to enjoy, must 
come as respite after healthy toil. 
The New Hampshire plan of 
spreading employment seems 
worth while—giving more people 
some work and all the people more 
leisure—but what to do with it! 

Mr. Young pointed out that this has been character- 
ized as a “machine age”, but that the trouble is not 
with the machines but with our adjustments—social, re- 
ligious, political. The marvelous inventions and develop- 
ments that have revolutionized business, commerce, con- 
struction, and world progress, have also metamorphosed 
our homes and our daily lives. The old oaken bucket 
and the milk house have given way to the electric refrig- 
erator; churns are a curiosity and the wood pile only a 
memory. Electricity washes and irons our clothes, lights 
our homes and streets, washes the dishes, vacuum cleans 
and dusts our homes, “perks” our coffee, boils the eggs, 
and buzzes the butler for the jam; machines make our 
clothing, our shoes, carpets, draperies—the loom and the 
spinning wheel are in the museum along with the candle 
molds and the bed warmers. All things are being made 
over, adjusted to the new demands of life, new methods 
of living, new foods, new equipment for living the life 
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that now is, new objectives, new books, new understand- 
ings, new policies and new standards. Florence Hale 
has as a new title for her broadcast series, A New Edu- 
cation for a New World. 

The great monoliths at Stonehenge; the pyramids of 
Egypt, the Chinese Wall, are marvels of prehistoric 
ingenuity, but one of our giant cranes would have put 
them in place in a day or two with time off to raise the 
buried city of Atlantis. The spires of our city churches 
which once soared aloft, pointing 
the heavenward way, now are 
dwarfed into pigmies by the tower- 
ing skyscrapers of modern steel 
and concrete construction. The 
ships of Columbus were ten weeks 
crossing the Atlantic; the new 
Italian liner Rex did it in five days 
from Genoa. Airplanes cross the 
continent in one sun. We sit in 
our rooms and hear heartening 
messages carried around the world ; 
by a turn of the dial we have the 
great symphony orchestras, the 
voice of Mussolini, or King 
George; we sit in at a meeting of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, 
nay, feel the fine sincerity in the 
voice and diction of our great 
President ! 

Yes, the machine age is upon us 
—and it is a grand age. We could 
not go back if we would. Educa- 
tion must indeed be “looking 
ahead” as phrased by the slogan 
of the Atlantic City meeting in June. Music in Educa- 
tion as the livest subject in the whole curriculum must 
not only follow, but should lead the way. Past history is 
not fitted to meet the problems of adjusting our relations 
to the new economic world. 

Miller in Education for the Needs of Life says, “Edu- 
cation is a matter not only of ideas but also of ideals. 
Education must not be thought of as only bodies of 
factual knowledge, but must include skills, habits, vir- 
tues, and ideals; must have a more comprehensive con- 
ception of the content, including values in character 
building.” 

The enrichment and development of social experience 
is important. There has been far too much of a tendency 
to subordinate the appreciation of the deeper human in- 
terests of music, art, poetry, to the disciplinary subjects 
that may be measured by examination and per cent tests. 

In a recent editorial in the Etude, Mr. Cooke quotes 
Warden Lawes of Sing Sing as saying, “Ninety-eight 
per cent of the prisoners were never associated with a 
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boys’ club and never had any other opportunities to 
learn how to spend their leisure in wholesome recrea- 
tion. The ancient Grecian philosophers taught that 
preparation for the right use of leisure should be the 
chief end of education,” and then adds, “without music, 
literature, travel, and wholesome play, leisure would 
become an insufferable bore to intelligent people.” 

What subjects in the curriculum represent interests 
and activities that are fundamental in modern life? Do 
they meet the actual needs of pupils in growth of experi- 
ence? Enrichment of life is the test; does Music 
measure up? 

Music is par excellence a cultural subject, but what 
phase or division of music as we have known it is vital 
to the problems of the hour? Miller again says, “the 
task of education is to get the child ready for life in this 
world of civilization. If we can determine the things 
that are of most worth in the modern world, that helps 
to define the remote goal of education. Two points 
determine a straight line. In education, one of these 
is the present need of the child; the other is the need 
of life in the modern world.” 

Glenn Frank has recently said, “Education is, after 
all, but the adventure of trying to make ourselves at 
home in the modern world.” 

New conditions make new duties, and while the pio- 
neering years called for strict economy and arduous toil 
from our forebears, the affluent decades of the closing 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century 
—the ever-increasing leisure of the classes released from 
the grinding necessity of daily manual toil—brought new 
necessities in our educational system, the fine arts es- 
pecially. Music had become a necessity and not a frill. 
Commissioner Cooper says that “the Arts are the funda- 
mentals of education.” 

Davis says: “No school that professes to serve the 
interests of all types of pupils can justly ignore or treat 
slightingly the artistic and emoiional elements that per- 
tain to education. That our schools have hitherto neg- 
lected these elements, is not to be denied.” 

Mrs. McGehee says in the foreword of her book, 
People and Music, “Music offers an embarrassment of 
riches to one who would attempt to present its values 
as a means to education. Teachers universally recog- 
nize the truth that the highest utility of the art for all 
is an appreciation of its beauty. It is, therefore, from 
the thought that music grows out of life that this book 
undertakes a fresh outlook upon the creative impulse 
that expresses itself in music. With this emphasis upon 
social relationships, music at once takes its place as a 
warm, vital part of living, its forms clothed in the reality 
of peoples’ feelings, thoughts, and acts. Such a standard 
of appreciation has great clarity and universal charm; it 
is of incalculable value to the school which seeks to 
guide youth in the art of living.” 

One of the most important of all educational posses- 
sions is the enrichment of the experience of the pupils. 
To the young child, play clothes every dream. The chair 
is easily the roaring engine, the rocking ship, the chariot 
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of royalty; the rug creates a tent, a robber’s cave or an 


ocean fastness. In the after-play period, the music 
stimuli can bring back every mood, every experience, 
every play on words, every esthetic sense. Music is the 
food of the inner sense. Imagination is alive, alert; 
through this function the child reaches out for wider 
experience. We must utilize his curiosity and imagina- 
tion to enrich his mental grasp, but always with that 
which is beautiful. 

Miller says again, “The function of education is to 
assist pupils in the attainment of right judgment, appre- 
ciation, and control of the values of life.” 

Just what do we mean by Appreciation? The term 
has loosened from its former moorings and now means 
a number of things—all of supreme importance. Music 
Appreciation involves not only the passive listening 
which brought the music memory phase of the develop- 
ment, but in addition the rich experience of purposeful 
listening, which brings the cultivating choice, love for, 
and taste in beautiful music, the definite acquaintance 
with the moods, thought content, rhythmic and melodic 
patterns, the har:nonic and form structures which spell 
“Music Understanding.” 

For instance, to appreciate anything is to be deeply 
sensitive to its qualities, alive to its value or importance. 
One may prize the gift of a friend, value an heirloom, 
without appreciating its artistic merit. Love or taste 
refers to lighter, finer elements of beauty. Love, the 
yearning or outgoing of soul toward something that is 
beautiful and desirable. Choice, that which suits one 
best. Refinement, removal of what is coarse and rude, 
attainment of what is delicate, elegant, beautiful. Un- 
derstanding, the intellectual assemblage of faculties con- 
cerned with knowledge as distinguished from emotion 
or volition. Sir William Hamilton has called Under- 
standing the faculty of relations and comparisons. Cul- 
ture, high development of best qualities of mental and 
spiritual nature, especially to the esthetic faculties— 
grace of speech and manner. Culture denotes cultivated 
refinement. 

I appreciate the Kohinoor diamond, but I do not love 
it nor understand the science of precious stones, I 
appreciate the beauty of the Sistine Madonna, but have 
no knowledge of the technique of the great master who 
made it. I understand subtraction and its relation to 
one’s bank account, but do not see beauty in it nor feel 
an emotional uplift. To value, to choose, to love, to 
acquire a discriminative taste, to know it in all its com- 
ponent parts, to develop a cultured joy in spiritual values 
—all this is APPRECIATION! | 

Appreciation in this larger sense is the very heart of 
music education. Now there is a growing tendency to 
consider that all music instruction should lead to an 
appreciation of good music. Dr. Mursell says, “Music 
Education should be planned not in terms of technique 
and drill, but in terms of self-expression, emotional re- 
lease, and the creative impulse. In general, our position 
is that appreciation is the central motive force and the 
true aim of all music education. Music education must 
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be founded upon appreciation, and the goal of music 
education can only be better and deeper appreciation.” 

Many recent writers tend toward making every music 
lesson fundamentally a lesson in music appreciation, 
fusing and welding the appreciation into all other phases. 
This is as it should be up to a certain point. There must 
be appreciation of the beauty of words and music if 
there is to be beautiful singing of beautiful songs. There 
must be appreciation of beauty of form, of phrase; 
beauty of rhythm, of mood, content, and expression, if 
there is to be beautiful playing of beautiful music. Ap- 
preciation must, therefore, be a logical and definite part 
of chorus, orchestra, and band classes, but all these 
cannot displace the class in Appreciation per se. The 
lesson in discriminatory hearing of many examples of 
all phases and types of music, the listening lesson of 
gems of beauty for acquaintance, must still be the core 
of the work. 

Miss Glenn makes listening a project as a means to 
develop the understanding love of music, in three types 
—listening, performing, creating. Such projects are in- 
tensely interesting after the ears have been trained 
through much hearing to discriminate, to choose, to 
respond, to form judgments, to feel, to imagine—all 





fundamentals with which to work in the carrying out 
of such project work. 

To say that sufficient music appreciation may be taught 
in the singing class is folly, and equally fallacious the 
claim that appreciation is being taught comprehensively 
when only in orchestra or band classes. While appre- 
ciation work can and does add immensely to the inter- 
est and effectiveness of these classes, and should form 
a component part of every such lesson, it still remains 
everlastingly true that the technique of teaching music 
appreciation as such, is as vital and as important in 
itself as is any one of these other phases. The applica- 
tion of the analysis, the bringing out of the beauty and 
meaning of any particular song or instrumental selection 
is fine, but this at best is only a partial, specific example 
of the great whole of music appreciation. 

The ear of the little child must be led to discriminate 
carefully as he hears it among rhythms suggested, in- 
struments used, phrase endings and recurrences, pat- 
terns, moods, meters, meanings. He must be encouraged 
to make physical response, mental deductions and judg- 
ments of situations as indicated in literally dozens of 
music illustrations. Then, too, he must find the ever- 
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OW it can be told! When the newspapers announced 
the other day, “a severe earthquake, 4,000 miles from 
London,” it was merely the Illinois supervisors open- 

ing the first copies of the spandy new blue 1932 Yearbook 
(“Proceedings”) and chanting in unison, “By Jingo! It was 
worth waiting for!” 

Browsing among the brilliant papers we wondered whether 
any of our five thousand members could find a need unmet 
by the rich fare spread in the newest volume of the music 
educator's library. Here surely is no depression! 

Do you have to speak frequently before Service Clubs and 
P. T. A.? Within these blue covers lies more inspirational 
matter than you can possibly exhaust. 


Does your pride in your work need reviving? Just to run 
over the list of active, contributing and life members is for 
many of us a sort of spiritual uplift. 


Do you like to see things grow? Then glance at the cal- 
endar of conferences (P. 364) and note how we were four 
in ‘27, five in "29, and in °31 six strong. 

Are you an Easterner who believes the West is near Buf- 
falo? Give your soul wings as you listen to L. W. Curtis 
tell of the work on the Pacific coast. (Page 295.) 


Would you be helped in your effort to think straight? 
Would you learn how wise some of our members are, or 
how foolish some of us are, (especially if we are prone to 
say, “it can’t be done”)? Then take time to really study 
the “Music Education Blue Book.” 

Here, for our convenient study, are masterly discussions— 
of creative work (“The Improvisation and Notation of Melo- 
dies by Will Earhart)—of the sometimes misunderstood 
Dalcroze “Eurythmics”—of festivals, contests, the boy voice, 
the special problems of the Catholic School music teacher, 
and so on. 

If we were high pressure book agents trying to sell this 
great volume, we should be tempted to make the wholly 
untrue statement that, “If you study the book carefully, you 
can get from it all that the convention could give you, except 
the speaker's vocal inflections and pet pronunciations.” 
{There was, for example, that eminent college professor who 
employed his best Oxford manner in referring to Beethoven 
as “that Tit-tan among composers’—meaning, of course our 
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boyhood friend, “Titan”. When we referred the matter to 
Cleveland's brilliant Ted Robinson, he exclaimed, “You don’t 
suppose the old rascal was really the chap who composed 
“Titten on the Teys™!]} 

We would like to give a few quotations from the book, 
but hardly know where to begin or where to stop—and the 
JOURNAL editors asked for a “short review"! Therefore we 
will not attempt to add to the samples published in previous 
issues of this magazine. You can pick out your own “high 
lights"—unless you failed to order a copy of the book—in 
which case we fear you may be o. o. 1., as we are told the 
edition provided only a small surplus over the number of 
copies ordered prior to publication. 


The cheery new dress commands instant approval, as does 
the editors’ placing first those wise and timely papers and 
addresses of vital interest to all music educators, moving to 
the last half of the volume all matters pertaining to records 
and reference. 

The casual reader will see in the roster of committees just 
an imposing array of names, but many of us know from happy 
experience that these groups do things. These lists repre- 
sent reams of correspondence, long hours of conference and 
careful investigation, in almost every case bearing vital fruit 
in new lines of work and new modes of service. 


That such a book entails a quite terrifying amount of the 
most painstaking labor is apparent to all who have ever done 
even a little editing, proof reading and indexing. Quite apart 
from its lasting value to us as teachers, the new volume will 
everywhere be praised as a fine piece of book-making. 

As Sousa once said of his marches, so one is tempted to 
speak of this latest member of a distinguished line. Just at 
the turn of the century, when asked which of his popular 
marches he himself preferred, the March King replied, “It's 
just like the babies. The last one is always the best.” 

Certainly the Conference, the editors, and all who have 
contributed to this 1932 Yearbook, have placed us in their 
debt for another splendid mile-post on the road to a real 
profession of music education. 

“And in our prayers this line is due, 
‘God bless the men who make books, too’.” 
RALPH G. WINSLOW 
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Music in the Curriculum from the 
Administrator’s Standpoint 


IRA T. CHAPMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


to be as definitely established as the more formal 

subjects. Even “during these troublous times” 
it has not come to my attention that there is a greater 
agitation for curtailment of offerings in music than there 
is for curtailment in other subjects or activities of school, 
or indeed in any public activity associated with public 
expenditures, 

Music in some form reaches and influences favorably 
almost all citizens of our country. They enjoy it and 
feel certain that there is a real life 
value in it. These same citizens 
have placed music in the school 
curriculum and are now support- 
ing it. Administrators, and particu- 
larly teachers and supervisors of 
music, have therefore an unusual 
opportunity and at the same time 
a great responsibility in this field 
of school work. 

School administrators everywhere, 
I believe, recognize the importance 
of a well-rounded curriculum for- 
mulated with the goals or objectives 
of education in view and directed 
towards these objectives. Bobbitt 
defines both education and the cur- 
riculum as follows: “Education is 
the process of growing up in the 
right way. The objectives are the 
goals of growth. The pupil’s activi- 
ties and experiences are the steps 
which make up his journey toward 
these goals. The activities and ex- 
periences are the curriculum.” Obviously, therefore, all 
processes of education are neither begun nor completed 
at school. Some are associated with the home, the church, 
or other agencies in the community. Superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers should know and in 
considerable measure make use of the actualities if they 
are to formulate that part of the curriculum known as 
the school curriculum—not to say anything about direct- 
ing school procedure in line with that curriculum after it 
is formulated. They should give attention to the processes 
of education in school and out of school, and they should 
have in mind the real goals of education. These sug- 
gestions are important for subjects and activities of the 
schools which have to do with skills and habits, but I 
am sure they are doubly important for subjects and 


\ A PART of the school curriculum, music seems 
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activities necessarily involving right attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and ideals. 

The preceding statement applies particularly to music. 
Instruction in music for children and youth in the home 
or elsewhere is in evidence in most communities. Besides, 
there is the more or less informal music of the home— 
radio, piano, phonograph, etc., and vocal music. There 
are in addition various public programs in music. What 
do all these contribute to music education? If they 
contribute, how shall we evaluate their contribution and 
give appropriate credit? If they do 
not contribute, how shall we guard 
against their harmful influences? In 
other words, how can the various 
processes of music education in 
school and out be codrdinated for 
the goals and objectives of the school 
curriculum in music? I can not 
answer these questions. I leave it 
to the specialists in music. I am 
certain, however, that with a careful 
consideration of these questions and 
others of a like nature, a more defi- 
nite codrdinating program may be 
attained, even though at best it may 
be only an approximation. 

The appreciative type of subjects 
as Morrison designates them—moral 
conduct, literature, music, and fine 
arts—are all involved in the preced- 
ing suggestions. “But every subject 
at some phase of its development,” 
according to Dewey, “should pos- 
sess, what is for the individual con- 
cerned with it, an aesthetic quality. Literature and the 
fine arts are of peculiar value because they. tepresertt 
appreciation at its best—a heightened realization of. 
meaning through selection and concentration.” The fine 
arts not only lead to enjoyment but they serve a purpose 
beyond themselves in an increasing degree, of “fixing 
taste and of forming standards for the worth of later 
experiences.” They arouse discontent with conditions 
which fall below their measure; they create a demand 
for surroundings coming up to their own level. They 
reveal a depth and range of meaning in experiences 
which otherwise might be mediocre and trivial. They 
supply.... organs of vision.” 

The objectives of music have, I believe, already been 
implied. Kwalwasser says, “Music is created and pro- 
duced for the pleasure it produces in the hearer. The 
responsibility of the school is to make music enjoyable 
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first and understandable later. Enjoyment and under- 
standing are the two fundamental considerations in pub- 
lic school music education and are quite frequently an- 
tagonistic. There are subordinate objectives, to be sure, 
but the two major objectives in their proper order are: 
Pleasure in the hearing of music; and, knowledge of the 
factors which contribute to the pleasure derived from 
hearing music.” This statement of objectives necessarily 
includes, it seems to me, participation even to the extent 
of exercising and developing creative ability. I should 
like to add Dykema’s statement: “If we are to look for 
the unique contribution which art subjects, especially 
music, should make, we shall probably find it in the gen- 
eral toning-up of the spirit and the expanding of the 
sympathetic understanding of life values by bringing 
pupils into direct contact with the feeling tones of mem- 
orable experiences or states of being.” This latter state- 
ment applies to all subjects and activities of the school 
which should bring results in changed attitudes, appre- 
ciations, or ideals. It applies to various phases of char- 
acter and citizenship education, and to Morrison’s appre- 
ciative type of subjects. 


Four Phases of Music in the Curriculum 


So far in this discussion I have strongly emphasized 
principles and objectives because to me they are funda- 
mentally important to the music curriculum and in fact 
to all school procedure in music. These principles and 
objectives are now guiding the music program in most 
progressive school systems. The curriculum in these 
school systems provides for the four phases of music— 
song, instrumental, technical study, and listening. The 
song and listening phases you will find are very prom- 
inent in primary grades; the other two in upper grades 
and high schools. All phases except the technical are in 
some measure found in grades and high schools. The 
technical phase, wherever found in the curriculum, has 
a purpose in participation leading to better appreciation. 
The mechanics such as sight singing and note conning are 
thus minimized. Listening to music and music apprecia- 
tion have greatly added facilities through the use of the 
phonograph and the radio. The orderly arrangement of 
songs and instrumental selections for lower and higher 
schools, the methods of procedure for varying grades 
and conditions, and the selection of books and supplies, 
music instruments and equipment for classrooms, music 
rooms, and auditoriums, together with instruments for 
bands, orchestras, etc., have been assigned to the special- 
ists—teachers and supervisors of music. 

Kwalwasser has said that the motto “music for every 
child” should read “the right kind and amount of music 
for every child according to his capacity.” There are, of 
course, individual differences in music ability. Some 
specialists believe there are no thoroughly unmusical 
children. These are problems for curriculum and school 
procedure. The rhythmic interpretation of music from 
the kindergarten through the high school, the establish- 
ment of more or less definite standards of achievement 
in music, the codrdination of the curriculum and pro- 
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gram of music with subjects and activities of school and, 
in some measure, with outside life, are other problems 
for teachers and supervisors. 

The time allotment for music in school is necessarily 
variable when we consider the types of activities carried 
on under the na:ne of music during the school period 
and after school. The time for purely instructional work 
is limited: For example, in Elizabeth, in the elementary 
schools from seventy-five to ninety minutes a week; in 
the junior high schools from ninety to one hundred min- 
utes ; in the senior high schools music is elective, but for 
the girls there is one period a week of required chorus 
work. Band and orchestral practice and glee clubs have 
each additional time in junior and senior high schools: 
one period a week in junior high schools; five periods a 
week for each in senior high schools. Notwithstanding 
the demands on the time of teachers of music, these 
teachers must necessarily take their place in the school 
organization, for music must be a coordinated part of the 
entire school program. 

Some of the more important questions of administra- 
tion have been fully discussed by Superintendent Gra- 
ham, of Pittsburgh, in the October number of Music 
SUPERVISORS JOURNAL. Let me suggest that every 
teacher and supervisor of music present read that very 
interesting article. If a satisfactory curriculum for 
music or any other subject or activity is available, the 
initial problem for the administrator is to make it possi- 
ble for such a curriculum to operate. Equipment, educa- 
tional material, or room may be involved. It may be 
teachers specifically trained for music. In the apprecia- 
tive type of subjects and activities, if pupils do not 
respect the teacher the results may be very unsatisfac- 
tory. In music, ability to sing and to play the piano or 
other instruments used in class would seem essential. 
In no school subject more than in music must the teacher 
herself be in possession of the qualities desired for 
the pupils, be able to recognize and direct the feeling 
responses of pupils in increasing scales of values, and 
be able to demonstrate in a manner highly acceptable to 
her pupils. 


Music a Vital Subject 


For the skilled teacher such as I have tried to describe, 
there is the temptation ever present, I suppose, to spend 
too much time and energy developing what may be 
called the creative ability—sometimes where there is 
little creative ability. The teacher should encourage the 
artist, but when she is doing this she must recall that 
her time and energy are for the entire body of pupils— 
for each boy and girl. I might add here that each depart- 
ment of the school, including music, should in planning 
the curriculum take into consideration not only the time 
available for the particular subject, but also the funds 
that may be assigned, in justice to other departments of 
the school. 

Unfortunately, the budgets for public schools in many 
districts are being reduced. Music will, in these districts, 
probably take its share of reduction. It may be that 
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teachers and supervisors of music, through experimenta- 
tion, will find a way to vary class size in certain phases 
of music and thus reduce expenditures without decreas- 
ing efficiency. 

If, however, the reduction is to come, it should affect 
the older and less vital subjects. Music and other sub- 
jects of the appreciative type are particularly important 


at this time. I need hardly tell you that leisure time is 
now exceedingly prevalent and may remain with us in 
its present status, as some pessimist has said, “for all 
ages to come.” I do not agree with that statement, but I 
do feel that employment and leisure, work and play, 
should in our democratic civilization be as far as pos- 
sible permeated with the toning qualities of the fine arts. 


Amateur Music 


music programs, and the fact that America has 

for years been spending more money on musical 
art (artists, instruments, and organizations) than any 
country in the world, we face a crisis in our national 
musical life. 

The contrast between the world of school music and 
actual musical conditions in the world outside is startling. 
The field of instrumental music offers a forceful illus- 
tration. On the one hand there are armies of our youth 
enrolled in highly organized orchestras, and on the other 
hand professional orchestras of our country hanging by 
the slender thread of the shifting fortunes of a hand- 
ful of individual patrons. The contrast between our 
splendid choral and glee club activities of the schools, 
and the very small number of singing groups in the 
adult world is no less marked. The challenge to remedy 
this condition is imperative, and forces upon those in- 
terested in the promotion of musical art an immediate 
reassessment of the objectives of music education, which 
bids fair to alter vitally the program and procedures. 

No longer do we dare encourage young people to look 
forward to musical careers, for we know that the future 
of professional music is an uncertain one; and yet we are 
faced with the imperative necessity of directing the musi- 
cal energies of these young people so that they may be 
utilized and preserved. 

The way out lies clear before us. We must cultivate 
the amateur spirit, the will to sing or play well for the 
love and joy of it. Our boys and girls must somehow 
come to prize good singing and playing not only as a 
classroom and concert-hall activity, but mainly as an 
everyday means of recreation and of enhancement of 
social life. This is not merely a way out, a means of 
escape from a dilemma. It is the way toward great 
positive good, toward outcomes in our home, community 
and national life that are the richest for which we could 
possibly strive under any conditions. The American 
people will never again give as much time to gainful 
labor as has been given in the past. The leisure time of 
most men and women will remain greatly increased even 
if and when remunerative employment is regained for 
all of them. Given this extra time and the capacities 
within us, what can we make of them? What develop- 


IN sic srorras, and our ambitious school 


1This article is the first section of a Music Education Research Council 
report prepared by a committee consisting of Edgar B. Gordon, Chairman; 
Augustus D. Zanzig, Edith Rhetts Tilton. The remaining section consists 
of lists of representative compositions appropriate and available for amateur 
use of the kind described in the report. The report was approved by the 
Council and by the Conference in their 1932 meetings in Cleveland, and 
will later be printed entire as a Research Council Bulletin. 
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ment of human resources for fuller, richer living can we 
bring about? This, and not “how we are to develop 
material resources” is now more likely than ever before 
to gain its rightful place as the most important question 
for our country. If this is true, no educational endeavor 
can be more valuable than the cultivation of singing and 
playing of good music as an avocation. 

In recognition of this situation the Music Supervisors 
National Conference adopted the following resolution at 
the 1930 meeting : 


Amateur Music 


“Whereas, the vocational aim has never been the primary aim 
of public school music, and 

Whereas, the possibilities for the vocational use of music are 
now greatly lessened, due to mechanical reproduction and 
transmission of music; Therefore, 

Be it resolved, (1) That the Music Supervisors National 
Conference reassert the use of music as a grace in life that 
may add to the beauty and exaltation of spirit of our people. 
To this end be it further resolved: 

(2) That we encourage and develop particularly all forms 
of musical interest and practice that tend to restore the use 
of music to the home and to neighborhood life as a rewarding 
activity for daily living. Specifically, we would encourage the 
study of piano and other instruments, and the use of these 
instruments and the voice in small groups as well as in solo; 
and we would recommend that every effort be put forth to 
encourage self-initiated activity in this field: 

(3) That in all music contests larger place be given to solo 
and small ensembles, both vocal and instrumental.” 


The present report is not designed to be a complete 
manual for the development of amateur music, but the 
following suggestions are offered as being helpful in 
inaugurating home and social music. 

The primary attraction, for the amateur, of singing 
or playing, is, of course, the enjoyment of doing so. 
But evidently, for most organized groups and for many 
individuals, this enjoyment is not enough. The desire to 
give one or more concerts arises soon or is in the very 
beginning given as a main motive for the singing or 
playing. This desire may be due to any or all of four 
human characteristics: first, the natural impulse to ex- 
press or show to others that which excites our enthusi- 
asm; second, the natural tendency or acquired habit of 
regarding anything that requires conscious effort, like 
rehearsals, as only a means to an end; third, the natural 
desire for social approval and standing; and fourth, the 
need for money to pay expenses. But there is danger in 
the desire or need to give concerts. For amidst the vast 
amount of free music available nowadays through 
mechanical means, and the high standards of perform- 
ance cultivated through those means, many an amateur 
musical group does not attract sufficiently large audi- 
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ences to satisfy any one of the four human characteristics 
noted. Then, since the hearts of its members were set 
on achieving successful public performance, they feel 
that it has entirely failed. The delight in the singing or 
playing itself, and in other features of the life of the 
group, are likely to be overlooked, 

Fortunately, public performances are not the only 
kind. There could and should be a great many more 
people taking part in choral and instrumental groups 
where music is most needed. This means in churches, 
Little Theatres, evening schools, community centers, 
forums, clubs, industrial or commercial establishments, 
and other places. These established channels of life in 
the community can offer the incentive of concerts given 
without the frequently fatal professionalism of the usual 
sort of public performances. The performances in 
church, for instance, are or should be a vicarious offer- 
ing or means of worship for the “audience”, not con- 
certs; and those given in evening school assemblies, club 
meetings, and on similar occasions arising in the other 
places and activities mentioned, should make for a happy 
submergence of the performers in the social feeling and 
privacy of the occasion. The performers are among 
friends. They are, ina sense, members of the audience, 
not set apart from them; or, even in the Little Theatre 
or the public forum, they are part of a community enter- 
prise involving a variety of interests. They are not the 
“whole show”. And, to get back to our main concern 
regarding performances, the people are there. It is not 
necessary to go out and get them, and stake the very 
existence of the musical organization on success in get- 
ting them. Of greatest importance to all, is the use of 
music in the home and in the informal neighborhood 
social groups, since the satisfaction of the singing or 
playing is itself the sole end in view. 


A Summary of Certain Needs 

In the comprehensive study of “Music in American 
Life,” by Augustus Delafield Zanzig, the writer presents 
statistical evidence that already a considerable amount 
of small group activity is under way in the schools. In 
a survey made by Mr. Zanzig in 1930, he found that out 
of a total of 604 school music supervisors, 138 of them 
reported cultivation of vocal chamber music, and 110 
reported cultivation of instrumental chamber music—all 
in high schools. He summarizes the needs, if this type 
of thing is to develop, as follows: 


“1. The cultivation of small groups im schools. The large 
orchestra and band have had little or nothing to contribute 
directly to the home and to other centers where small groups 
of players gather. or might gather. 

“2. The cultivation of small groups in homes. A family of 
three that is at all musical is by right and privilege a trio, 
the family of four is a quartet, and so on. School music 
teachers should tactfully seek opportunities to advise children 
and parents as to their choices of instruments and of suitable 
music. A harp, banjo and piano make up one family group 
reported to us; a violin, saxophone, trombone, and guitar 
make up another, and a violin, piano, mandolin, and bass horn 
are pals in another home. Fortunately for these families, 
musical incompatibility is not recognized as a cause for di- 
vorce, but the man next door, even if he be a marital purist, 
must wish that it were. One or both parents were participants 
in each of fifty-six per cent of the reported family groups in 
several cities. 
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“3. Provision of an ample supply of good, suitable music 
fur all sorts of small groups, especially for the less advanced. 
A committee of school music supervisors has been at work on 
this, and a few publishing concerns have recently added ef- 
fectively to the supply of simple chamber music or ‘haus- 
musik’. There should and doubtless will be more. But there is 
right now no end of delight to be found by any small, instru- 
mentally well-balanced group, no matter how elementary it is, 
in the rich store of fine choral and other vocal part-music in 
the world—duets and trios by Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Brahms; quartets and chorales by some of these 
and like composers; the priceless Tudor church music and 
Elizabethan madrigals, and much else that is ‘Apt for voyces 
or viols’, or woodwind or brass ensemble, or a good mixture 
of the two, or for a combination of one or more voices and 
instruments. When a viola, clarinet, trumpet or horn is to be 
used, the part for it must be transposed by the player or writ- 
ten out in another clef or key, and sometimes it is desirable 
to have the entire composition in another key. But the reward 
is worth the effort.”! 


The experiment of Harold Bauer, in New York City, 
where he has interested a number of prominent society 
women in making the performance of chamber music 
fashionable, is suggestive. It is just possible that an 
extension of his idea of Guild of Musical Amateurs ap- 
plied to school as well as community groups might be 
effective in promoting an interest in chamber music. 
Mr. Bauer has expressed a deep interest in the exten- 
sion of his idea, and would welcome the codperation of 
music supervisors throughout the country. The manner 
of the English Singers in their delightful informal pro- 
grams of English madrigals can be emulated and multi- 
plied indefinitely in amateur groups. 


Chamber Music 


Chamber music lends itself in an ideal manner to the 
solution of one of the most perplexing problems of 
modern times, namely, that of doing something for 
the home life of America. For that reason, the Stand- 
ing Committee on Contacts and Relations of the Na- 
tional Conference can render an important service by 
bringing the subject to the attention of such organiza- 
tion as the National Recreation Association, the National 
Parent-Teachers Association, the National Boards of 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Columbus, National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, American Li- 
brary Association, and other bodies interested in moral 
and social problems. 

All forms of vocal and instrumental ensemble should 
be begun early—in the middle grades if possible—for 
the habit of finding leisure-time pleasure in music must 
be formed and is an important factor in its cultivation. 

The question of scholastic credit is a matter of second- 
ary importance. When such activities are made a part 
of the extra-curricular program, there is more likelihood 
of spontaneous student activity and a greater chance that 
the music will be socially integrated. On the other hand, 
there is no valid reason why small group projects might 
not be recognized for credit, this viewpoint having been 
endorsed by some of the leading high school principals 
of the North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges. 

Education in initiative, spontaneous exercise of the 
will to sing or play, without teacher or assignment of any 
sort, is greatly needed. 


1Music in American Life, by Augustus Delafield Zanzig. 
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Can We Do Without Music in Our Schools? 


JOURNAL readers who are following the broadcast feature, 
Education Association under the direction of Florence Hale, “ 


sponsored by the National 
were especially interested in a recent program devoted to music in 


First Vice-President, 


“Our American Schools,” 


education, with an address by Dr. Walter Damrosch on the subject which heads this page. 
The address, and Miss Hale’s discerning and forceful introductory statement, are given 
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ISS HALE: Have you read 

James Truslow Adams’ essay, 

“America’s Opportunity, How 

We Lost It and How We May Regain 

It’? It is the best thing I have read 

this week dealing with the present 
crisis: 

“As part of the development of 
character we have got to place a higher 
value on other things in life than 
money and standards of living. If we 
are not interested in anything but 
making as much easy money as quickly 
as possible to spend almost as quickly, 
we need not expect leadership in a 
world which is doing hard work and 
hard thinking. In countless homes in 
America today there must be going on 
serious questioning of what it is that 
makes life worth while and what is 
really worth striving for.” 

It is in a desire to help answer this 
questioning that we are going to dis- 
cuss tonight the subject of music in 
the schools. 

These are days when we are all hav- 
ing to economize, doing without lux- 
uries and keeping only necessities. We 
must be careful that we do not con- 
fuse one with the other and in a wave 
of hysteria sell our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

It seems incredible that at a time 
when we are deploring the enormous 
expense for crime and delinquency, all 
persons cannot see the necessity of 
giving our children instruction in 
those subjects which have the most 
wholesome effect upon character. Music 
is next to Reading and English in such 
importance, in my opinion. 

There are, among many, three out- 
standing outcomes of Music Instruc- 


here through the courtesy of the speakers. 


First, ability to sing and to play a 
musical instrument fairly well opens 
many doors to boys and girls when 
they go out to earn their own living. 
The ability to understand and to ap- 
preciate good music, if one cannot 
play or sing, helps a great deal. 

Second, music is one of the best 
ways of developing mental and emo- 
tional stability. In many sanitariums 
for nervous diseases, music has been 
found to be invaluable in restoring 
patients to a normal mental attitude. 
This is not a new idea for you recall 
how, in the old Bible days, David, the 
shepherd boy, played to King Saul to 
restore his sanity after black moods 
had overwhelmed his soul. 

Third, whether we like it or not, we 
are having an increasing amount of 
leisure time. It is in idle hours that 
people get into difficulty. Music can 
readily be seen to be one of the most 
important subjects in the wise use of 
leisure hours, 


{Dr. Damrosch was then introduced 
by Dr. John Finley, Associate Editor 
of the New York Times.] 


R. DAMROSCH: Music is a 
vital and necessary part of the 
education of every child. It is 
one of the most important means of 
bringing him up to a civilized state 
from the status of a young animal 
which is his natural condition at birth. 

Our schools were established to edu- 
cate the whole boy and the whole girl, 
not just a part of them. Physically, 
mentally, emotionally, this young ani- 
mal must be trained for the purpose of 
making him a useful member of so- 
ciety. In the progress of the world, 
there has been no change in the essen- 
tial qualifications of the useful mem- 
bers of society. In the civilization of 
Ancient Greece, it was required that 
he should know music, then considered 
the aggregate of the arts; he must de- 
velop into a person of poise, of char- 
acter and physical strength. 

This is not an age for the three 
R's only. Today it is as much the 
duty of the school to teach music and 
the other arts as it was to teach the 
three R's, a hundred years ago. 

There is no peasant class in the 
United States—there never has been. 
We are the most youthful nation on 
earth—only one hundred and fifty 
years old. Are we about to sacrifice 
our youth in rash haste to undo the 
work of the wise generations that have 
preceded us? 

When I was a boy there was no 
such thing as music in the grammar 
school I attended, and had it not been 
for my father, who was not only a 
music lover but a great musician as 
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all the benefits and good that come 
from a knowledge of music. 

It is now one hundred years since 
school music was introduced as a sub- 
ject by Lowell Mason (composer of 
Nearer, My God to Thee) in Boston. 
It is only twenty- ‘five years since the 
music supervisors organized as a Con- 
ference to carry on the affairs of school 
music in our country. Lowell Mason 
was a singing teacher, a product of 
the old singing school. It was from 
such influence as his that the old Han- 
del and Haydn Singing Society de- 
veloped in Boston; then the idea of 
public school music spread to New 
York, then across the whole conti- 
nent until now practically every school 
offers its students the advantage of 
music training. 

We began with song, then instru- 
mental music, piano, violin, bands, 
orchestras; then came the phonograph 
to aid in appreciation of the great mu- 
sic we could not yet sing or play— 
then the radio to make it more uni- 
versal. And now our boys and girls 
sing and play the music they once 
learned only to understand. This is 
the perfect education—the opening of 
the mind and the spirit, and then the 
performance, the mastery of the means 
to do, by the boys and girls them- 
selves. 

I would like you to know what has 
been accomplished in only ten years 
by school music in this country. Ac- 
cording to the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, it has 
been variously estimated that there are 
between 18,000 and 25,000 school 
bands, and between 35,000 and 45,000 
school orchestras depending upon 
how small a group might be dignified 











4 tion as an intensely practical subject: well, I would have been deprived of by the name orchestra. If we take 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
21,000 as a conservative figure for 
the number of bands and 38,000 as 
the number of orchestras, and estimate 
the average size of the total number 
of bands as thirty and of orchestras as 
twenty, we would have an aggregate of 
630,000 students members of school 
bands, and 760,000 members of school 
orchestras. Adding the number study- 
ing instrumental music in the public 
schools, the total might reasonably be 
estimated as over two million. It would 
be difficult to even approximate what 
the figures are for the choral organi- 
zations. 


However, there are 22,000,000 chil- 
dren in our schools; 2,000,000 in in- 
strumental work; 20,000,000 more 
sing; nearly all appreciate. Factors in 
this growth have been: (1) The Music 
Supervisors National Conference, rep- 
resenting 25,000 music teachers; (2) 
The Contests sponsored by the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of 


Music in every state in the Union. 
(3) The Radio—today, five years after 
I first started the NBC Music Appre- 
ciation Hour, there are so far as we 
can estimate, over 6,000,000 school 
children listening to our programs. 


I congratulate the National Educa- 
tion Association for designating music 
as a major school subject in education 
and I am grateful for the privilege of 
speaking on one of these programs 
which Miss Hale is giving in the in- 
terest of the boys and girls of the com- 
ing generation. 

Do not be lead astray by false 
prophets; the education of our chil- 
dren is, after the security of its citi- 
zens, the first duty of the State. Recog- 
nition of the importance of the sub- 
ject of music and of the other arts 
by school boards, even in small cities 
and towns, and especially as a prepara- 
tion for the full enjoyment o life, is 
everywhere apparent. 


It is natural that school budgets 
should be scrutinized more carefully in 
these times than when money was more 
easily obtained. The relative impor- 
tance of the different subjects in the 
school curriculum will be studied with 
the view of making both the time allot- 
ment and the budget correspond with 
the demands of modern life. So, in 
the constant re-appraisal of education, 
which must continue to take place as 
conditions affecting life change, adjust- 
ments must be made by school boards. 


In these adjustments, the develop- 
ment of the child, the needs of his 
emotional nature and the proper use 
of leisure become most important. In 
music, fortunately, is found the one 
subject which fits this need. I look to 
the schools to see that the work of 
teaching music is carried on with a 
high standard for the endless benefit 
and betterment of the boys and girls 
of this country. 





Music Appreciation and the New Day 
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shifting mood, the story if there be one, the type of 
composition, the lyric forms, the folk songs, the art 
songs, the suites, overtures, chamber music, before he 
can be expected to outrun the average musical adult in 
determining styles of various composers and analyses 
of great symphonies. 

Music education is leaping forward. The new super- 
visor now needs to be a trained musician, a master of 
psychology and pedagogy—but above all, an humani- 
tarian who knows and loves boys and girls, who loves 
music, and who is possessed with a missionary enthusi- 
asm and zeal to bring music in all its beauty to every 
child, and inspire each one to love it devotedly, and to 
carry music out of the schoolroom to the community— 
to use music as the greatest factor in the new life in 
this new day. 

Hundreds of our schools sing beautiful songs beau- 
tifully, but the parents do not hear them. Why not take 
the music of the school out to the community? The 
power of singing groups of children in times of stress 
and strain like these, is wonderful. Why not organize 
choral groups in the neighborhood and set everybody 
singing songs of cheer and hopefulness, and spiritual 
uplift in these times of unrest and mental and moral 
depression? The world needs a great spiritual revival. 

We cannot go backward, only ahead. The need for 
music is greater than ever before. The hours of this 
coming leisure must be filled with things of real value— 
books, music, pictures, peace and poise. 

It is a machine age, but we must learn to use the 
highly specialized products of science and invention and 
industry to enrich life, to broaden horizons, to increase 
spiritual values. 

Play a nocturne while a machine performs the house- 
hold tasks. Read a good book while the wash is being 
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effectively accomplished. Turn a dial and hear a great 
symphony concert or a great artist performing a favorite 
which has become familiar, and understand them by 
countless repetitions on the faithful phonograph. 

Life was never so rich, never so beautiful, and ma- 
chines have very largely made it so. Soon we shall see 
beautiful scenes, environments of well loved literature, 
and hear the music belonging to it right on the screen 
by means of the new sound film, the Photophone. These 
beautiful Indiana hills and woods of yours and mine 
are for all to see, whether poet or peasant. We may 
all go out to “Old Aunt Mary’s” and visit with 
the “Raggedy Man” just now while the “Frost is on 
the pumpkin and the fodder’s in the shock.” We may 
sit down at home or at school and see the beautiful 
Loch Katrine and hear the skirling of Scotch bagpipes, 
and the Ave Maria of Ellen Douglass. Soon we shall 
see and hear the changing of the Guard at Buckingham 
Palace, the concerts in Covent Garden—may see and 
hear the great Philadelphia Orchestra or the Opera in 
Radio City. 

Some of us are suffering temporary deprivations, 
wounds to our pride, financial loss, but it is only for a 
season. “Weeping endureth for a night but joy com- 
eth in the morning.” We shall look back upon this 
period of unease and smile that we were so perturbed. 
There is but one thing that really counts: The children 
must not pay, in loss of opportunity for growth and 
development. 

A recent article—Do Not Grind the Seed Corn— 
names the children as the seed corn of our future civil- 
ization. Let us see to it now that the years of youth 
shall have the trained ear, the seeing eye, the cultural 
taste, the aesthetic emotion to enjoy the machine-made 
comforts and emoluments of this leisure of tomorrow. 
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The National ‘President's ‘Page 


By WALTER H. BUTTERFIELD 


Sectional Conferences 

S every teacher of music, every supervisor, and every 

school music official going ahead under full power 

for the coming meetings of the Sectional Confer- 
ences? For all of us, particularly the younger and less 
experienced, this is the time when help, stimulating 
ideas, and the renewal of courage to go on in the face 
of all difficulties are needed. Seasoned Conference mem- 
bers know the values that come from the exchange of 
ideas and a clearer evaluation of their own teaching or 
administrative procedures. 

Are we all so planning and executing our work at 
home that the value of music to our community is 
brought to the public mind? If so, are we not making 
the position of our subject more secure, and will we not 
have more support in asking for the short leave of ab- 
sence necessary to attend the Conference meetings? 
Again let us remember that in organization there is 
strength. 

It is quite apparent that the President and Executive 
Committee of each Sectional Conference are determined 
to have the best series of meetings possible. More power 
to each and all! 

State Chairmen 
HE backbone of our whole organization is our 
membership. The major means of sustaining and 
increasing membership are through the state chairmen 
and their committees. If one state chairman fails in his 
membership campaign, this failure means a big loss to 
our organization. There is probably not one state chair- 
man or committee worker who was appointed because 
he wanted the post—or for any other reason than fit- 
ness for the job. Each one is making a personal sac- 
rifice of time and strength for just one reason; namely, 
the knowledge that this work must be done and done 
well, Only vital persons can and will do the work 
creditably. Those who work for only selfish motives 

will not be found in these positions. 

Our thanks and best wishes go out to the state chair- 
men and their committee-men, 

Roster of Committees 
LTHOUGH the committee lists as published in the 
1932 Yearbook are complete except for a few 
additions, I include the entire roster here as further 
acknowledgment of the acceptances and assurances of 
cooperation received from all appointees whose names 


are given. 


Editorial Board: Edward B. Birge (Chairman), Bloomington, Ind.; 
John W. Beattie, Evanston, Ill.; George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, alif.; Peter W. Dykema, New 
York City; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Max T. Krone, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Advisory Committee on Conference Finance: 
(Chairman), Boston, Mass.; Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kan.; Ada 
Bicking, Lansing, Mich.; Frances E. Clark, Camden, N. J. (Chairman, 
Life Memberships Sub-Committee); Hollis Dann, New York City; 
Frances Dickey, Seattle, Wash.; Franklin Dunham, New York City 
(Chairman, Special Contributions Sub-Committee); Peter W. Dykema, 
New York City (Chairman, Special Memberships Sub-Committee) ; 
George H. Gartlan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles Griffith, Newark, 
N. J.; Joseph E. Madey. Ann Arbor, Mich.; William C. Mayfarth, 
Spartanburg, > Gz Newton, Boston, Mass. (Chairman, Bequests 
and Endowments Sub- we eth one ; Victor L. F. Rebmann, White Plains, 


Clarence C. Birchard, 
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New York City; Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, 


N. Y.; J. Tatian Roach, 
Presidents of the Sectional Con- 


N. Y.; Glenn Woods, Oakland, Calif. ; 
iesseet—on officio. 

College and University Music: Paul J. Weaver “(Chairman), Ithaca, 
N. Y¥.3 i Bartholomew, New Haven, yr ; Harold L. Butler, 
Syracuse, N. John Erskine, New York City; John P. Marshall, 
Boston, Mass. ; be © T. Quarles, Columbia, Mo.; Arthur Shepherd, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Contacts and Relations: Osbourne McConathy (Chairman), Glen 
Eugene, Ore.; Frances E, Clark, 


Ridge, N. J.; Anne Landsbury Beck, 
Camden, N. J.; Hollis Dann, New York City; Franklin G. Dunham, 
New York City; Peter W. Dykema, New York City; Will Earhart, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; George H. Gartlan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Karl W. Gehr- 
kens, Oberlin, Ohio; Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis.; Gertrude B. 
Parsons, Los Angeles, Calif.; N. Emily Tedd, Toronto, Ont., Can. ; 
Paul J. Weaver, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Exhibitors Committee: Charles E. Griffith (Chairman), Newark, N. J. 


Festivals and Contests: Frank A. Beach (Chairman), Emporia, Kan. ; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hollis Dann, New York 
City; A. A. Harding, Champaign, Ill. ; Mildred Lewis, Lexington, Ky. 
Helen McBride, Louisville, Ky. ; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, N. C.; Victor L. F.  Fmenenety 
White Plains, N. Y.; George Strickling, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Harry E. Whittemore, West Somerville, Mass.; Grace ilson, 


Indianapolis, Ind.; President of Schoo! 


Wichita, Kan.; Ralph Wright,. 
President of School Orchestra Associa- 


Band Association—ex officio; 
tion—ex officio. 

Legislative Codrdination: John W. Beattie (Chairman), Evanston, 
Ill.; Karl W. Gehrkens (Executive Committee), Oberlin, Ohio; Ethel 
M. "Henson (Northwest Conference), Seattle, Washington; John C. Ken- 
del (Board of Directors), Denver, Colorado; Ernest L. Owen (Cali- 
fornia-Western), Mill Valley, California ; Victor L. F. Rebmann (East- 
ern Conference), White Plains, N. Y.; Fowler Smith (North Central 
Conference), Detroit, Michigan; Sudie L. Williams (Southwestern Con- 


ference), Dallas, Texas; race P. Woodman (Southern Conference), 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Instrumental Affairs: Joseph E. Maddy (Chairman), Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Band Section: A. . Harding (Chairman), Champaign, III. ; 


Harry F. Clarke, Lakewood, Ohio; Fred G. Fink, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; William W. Norton, Flint, Mich.; Herman Trutner, Jr., Oak- 
land, Calif.; President School Band Association—ex- officio (A R. Mc- 
Allister, Joliet, Ill.) Orchestra Section: Victor L. F. Rebmann (Chair- 
man), White Plains, New York; Oscar W. Anderson, Chicago, IIl.; 
Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass.; Charles B. pistes, Iowa City, Ia.; 
President School Orchestra Association—ex officio (Adam P. Lesinsky, 
Whiting, Indiana). Instrumental Ensemble Section: Lee M. Lockhart 
(Chairman), Pittsburgh, Pa.; Theodore M. Finney, Northfield, Minn. ; 

W. Greene, ‘Providence, R. I.; David Mattern, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio. Piano Class Section: Osbourne 
McConathy (Chairman), Glen Ridge, N. J.; Mrs. Blanche E. K. Evans, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Naomi Evans, Milwaukee, Wis.; Norman Pillsbury, 
Oakland, "Calif. ; Helen Schwin, Cleveland, Ohio. Instrumental Class 
Section: James D. Price (Chairman), Hartford, Conn.; Clarence Byrn, 
Detroit, Mich.; Dwight S. Defty, Long Beach, Calif. ; Anna W. Johann- 
sen, Milwaukee, Wis.; Benjamin Stuber, Evanston, il. 


Music Appreciation: Sadie Rafferty (<hetemeny, 
Lillian Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio; Grace Barr, New Y 
Coffin, Indianapolis, Ind.; Marian Cotton, Winnetka, “TIL; Inez Field 
Damon, Lowell, Mass. ; Margaret DeForest, East Orange, N. J. ; Glenn 
Gildersleeve, Dover, Del. ; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; Richard 
Grant, State College, Pa.; Kathleen Munro, Seattle, Wash. ; Lilla Belle 
Pitts, New York City; Helen H. Roberts, Cincinnati, Ohio; Alice 
Rogers, Santa Monica, Calif. ; Clara as Starr, Detroit, Mich.; Doris 
Van de Bogart, Swarthmore, Pa.; ; Sudie L . Williams, Dallas, Tex. 

Music Administration: George H. Gartien (Chairman), Brooklyn, 

. Lewis Browne, Chicago, IIl.; Louis Woodson Curtis, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; John Denues, Baltimore, Md. ; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Eugene Hahnel, St. Louis, Mo.; Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; George L. Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa.; Russell V. Morgan, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; John A. O’Shea, Brookline, Mass.; Fowler Smith, Detroit. 


Music Education Through Radio: Edgar B. Gordon (Chairman), 


ay may Ill. ; 
k City; Lenora 


Madison, Wis.; Franklin G. Dunham, New York City; Myrtle Head, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Alice Keith, New York City; Edith M. Keller, 
Columbus, Ohio; Russell L. Margrave, Casa Grande, Ariz.; Adolph 


W. Otterstein, San José, Calif. 


Music Theory in Secondary Schools: 
Quincy, Mass.; J. Victor Bergquist, Minneapolis, 
son Curtis, Los Angeles, Calif.; Arthur E. Heacox, 
Milton Rusch, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Necrology: Frances E. Clark (Chairman), Camden, N. J.; Mary 
Weaver McCauley (California-Western), Sausalito, Calif.; Lewis L. 
Stookey (Southern), Mobile, Ala.; Grace Wilson (Humtbrwestaca), 
Wichita, Kan.; Representatives to be appointed from other Sectional 


Conferences. 
Ada 4 (ashen), Lansing, Mich.; 


Rural School Music: 
Frank A. Beach, Emporia, Kan Burns, Medina, Ohio (Chair- 
Russell Carter, Albany, 


man, Consolidated Schools Sub- Committee) ; 
N. Y.; C. A. Fullerton, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Marguerite V. Hood, Helena, 
Room Rural Schools Sub-Committee); Edith M. 


Maude M. Howes (Chairman), 
Minn.; Louis Wood- 
Oberlin, Ohio; 


Mont. (Chairman, One- 
Keller, Columbus, Ohio; M. Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa.; Irene 
L. Schoepfie, Santa Ana, Calif.; Margaret Streeter, Chicago, Ill.; Grace 
P. Woodman, Chapel Hill, N. é 

School mse In Community Life: Augustus D. Zanzig (Chairman), 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Harry Glore, Cincinnati, Ohio; William W. Norton, 
Flint, Mich. ; Ruth Haller Ottaway, Port Huron, Mich.; Martha C. 
Ramsey, Cleveland, Ohio; C. M. Tremaine, New York’ City; John 


Finley Williamson, Princeton, N. J 

School Exhibits: (Educational Achievements) Fowler Smith (Chair- 
man), Detroit, Mich.; Georgia Shropshire (California-Western Confer- 
ence), Alhambra, Calif. ; Ralph W. Wright (North Central Conference), 


a Ind. ; Marie D. Boette (Southern Conference), Parkers- 
burg, Vacs Representatives to be appointed from other Sectional 
Conferences. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-THREE 
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3) EGINNING with the publication of “Cabins” and applicable to all is 
a future band numbers published by Witmark Educational Publications, 6 
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. the number of parts furnished will be as listed on these pages. S 
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ER 2 TUBA DESKS 2 BARITONE (BASS) DESKS 
ES 2 PERCUSSION DESKS 4 TUBA DESKS 
Kd *Solo (undoubled) portions of parts for any of the 1 TIMPANI DESK, WHEN PART IS 
©) following instruments that may be included in the PUBLISHED 
Ry arrangement for Symphonic Band will be found cued 1 BASS DRUM DESK 
r4 in the above parts. 2 SNARE DRUM DESKS 
2 Piccolo, second flute, second oboe, second bassoon, os ish 
s| English horn, alto clarinet, bass clarinet, bass saxo- and | of each additional part publis ed, if 
FY phone, harp, F horns, cello, double bass, and perhaps any. 
EY other unusual instruments. *Good balance of these parts is assured. 
A 
Fi — NOTE: The character of some of the num- 
=) bers in the Witmark Band Library may 
ES lead the composer or arranger to omit some 
EY of the instruments claimed by the Sym- 
°| phonic Band, as given above. For the in- : 
=| Witmark Educational Publications struments so omitted, substitute parts will Xe 
EY be furnished in order that the players of i‘ 
EB) Division of the excluded instruments may have exercise i 
2 in rehearsals occasionally. For example, an NS 
.| extra alto saxophone part will be sent for le 
2 W S 
S| M. ITMARK & SONS the use of the alto clarinet player when the Xe 
5 619 W. 54th Street New York City latter may not have a part arranged par- e 
=) ticularly for his instrument. = 
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CABINS—An American Rhapsody for Band 


by James R. GILLETTE 


BUROMORON 





. An unusually brilliant, though but moderately difh- 
3 cult work, suited to school or professional bands. 
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Roster of Committees (Continued) 


Summer Music Camps: Peter W. Dykema (Chairman), New York 
City; Frank C. Biddle, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Francis Findlay, Boston, 
Mass.; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; H. Grady Miller, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Glenn M. Tindall, Hollywood, Calif. 


Transportation: C. E. Lutton (Chairman), Chicago, Ill. (Members 
to be appointed representing the Sectional Conferences for the 1933-35 
biennial period.) 

Vocal Affairs: Hollis Dann (Chairman), New York City; M. Teresa 
Armitage, New York City; Ralph Baldwin, West Hartford, Conn.; 
Marshal! Bartholomew, New Haven, Conn.; Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 
<an.; George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; Mable Bray, Trenton, N. J.; 
William Breach, Buffalo, N. Y.; Albert Edmund Brown, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y.; Noble Cain, Chicago, Ill.; Bruce Carey, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard Clarke Davis, Erie, Pa.; Charles M. Dennis, 
Stockton, Calif.; Jacob A. Evanson, Cleveland, Ohio; Francis Findlay, 
Boston, Mass.; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; Ernest G. Hesser, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Griffith J. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio; Edith M. Keller, 
Columbus, Ohio; John C. Kendel, Denver, Colo.; Max T. Krone, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Harper C. May- 
bee, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb.; R. Lee Osburn, 
River Forest, Ill.; Harry W. Seitz, Detroit, Mich.; Alfred J. Spouse, 


Rochester, N. Y.; John Finley Williamson, Princeton, N. J.; Grace V. 


Wilson, Wichita, Kan.; Glenn Woods, Oakland, Calif. 
The Vocal Affairs Committee 

HERE has been a strong feeling for some time 

that lists of choral music for use in junior and 
senior high schools should be selected and made available 
to those desiring such material. Requests for such lists 
come to the office of the Conference continually, par- 
ticularly from the younger directors of choral groups. 
Several have felt that a sum of money was almost a 
necessity in order to carry on the research necessary, but 
as no money for the purpose seemed at all likely to be- 
come available in the near future, it has been decided 
that the making of these lists shall be undertaken by the 
Vocal Affairs Committee. This will mean that many of 
our choral leaders will be called on to contribute richly 
of their time and experience to this very desirable and 
even necessary work. 

It is hoped that the high standard of excellence set 
by these lists will be helpful in forming the background 
of a basis of judgment of what is desirable in choral 
compositions, and be particularly helpful to the ambi- 
tious younger generation of conductors. Such materials 
should have a decided influence on the judgment and 
taste of the rank and file of those in charge of choral 
groups in our schools, and thus higher standards of 
programs should be attained. 


The committee is to make an exhaustive research for 
the finest compositions suitable for use in junior and 
senior high schools. The selections will be made on the 
basis of boys’ glee clubs, girls’ glee clubs, and mixed 
glee clubs. It is hardly necessary to add that most care- 
ful consideration will be given to range and tessitura of 
all voice parts. : 

Obviously, no such list can be final, and neither is it 
reasonable to expect the list can be made at all complete. 
It is felt, however, that the objective should be a limited 
number of choruses in each division, thus making a con- 
servative beginning, to which additions will be made 
from time to time as may seem wise and desirable. 


New Committees 
NEW Committee on Music Administration has been 
formed under the chairmanship of George H. Gart- 
lan. This committee is to study the administration 
of music departments in several of the large cities 
in the country with the idea that there are probably 
types of problems arising in these large cities which do 
not occur in the smaller cities and towns, and that there 
may be benefit to be gained by a study of these problems. 

A committee on College and University Music under 
the chairmanship of Paul J. Weaver has also been 
formed to make a study of the types of music offered 
in colleges and universities, and to see if something can 
be done to make it possible for people entering college 
to be given more consideration for worth while partici- 
pation in music in the high school. 

Another committee is also being formed to make a 
study of the conditions at the N.E.A. Department of 
Superintendence to see if the Conference should again 
attempt to maintain a series of meetings in conjunction 
with the meetings of the Department of Superintendence, 
It is felt that if the Conference is to renew this relation- 
ship it should be so organized that it would become a 


President, Music Supervisors National Conference 


permanent activity. 





present economic conditions, the Conference Commit- 

tee on Music Education for A Century of Progress Ex- 
position, supported by the Executive Committee, has definitely 
decided to forego the organization of the National High 
School Chorus, Orchestra and Band, previously announced 
as part of the schedule of music education features of the 
World's Fair. 

The Conference Committee on Music Education will con- 
tinue to function in carrying out the remainder of the schedule 
as adopted by the Cleveland meeting of the Conference: 

National High School Band Contest (probably June 8, 9 


D:= to unforeseen circumstances, largely related to the 


and 10). 

National High School Orchestra Contest (dates not de- 
cided). 

National Solo and Ensemble Contest (probably June 8 
and 9). 


National Music Camp (August 17, 18, 19 and 20). 

Outstanding school organizations representing the various 
states, all-state groups, or inter-state groups, or Sectional 
Conferences. 





Music Education at A Century of Progress Exposition 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM 


The Chicago schools will be represented by an extensive 
program under direction of Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 


The In-and-About Chicago Music Supervisors Club is 
sponsoring an “In-and-About Chicago” High School Festival 
this spring, with a large chorus and orchestra, and present 
plans are that these groups will be prepared for an appear- 
ance on the exposition program. 


The Committee is desirous of cooperating with state music 
education organizations in the effort to select groups which 
are considered as worthy to represent the states by the music 
educators within the respective states. 


Insofar as possible, groups representing a state will be 
scheduled to appear on the program on the days designated 
as State Days on the Exposition of Progress program. 


If you would like to bring your chorus, orchestra or band 
to the Century of Progress, the committee will be pleased 
to consider your application. Address communications to the 
chairman, Joseph E. Maddy, box 386, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

THE COMMITTEE 
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Music Education “On the Air” 


JOHN A. O’SHEA 


A Broadcast Sponsored by the School Committee of the City of Boston. 


HIS broadcast, sponsored by the 

School Committee of the City of 

Boston, has been assigned to the 
Music Department. You have just heard 
a fanfare of trumpets played by Fred- 
erick R, Whitehouse, Carl W. Leitsinger, 
Joseph W. Donovan, and Arlie W. 
Latham, instructors of brass instruments 
in the Boston Public Schools. 


Music is taught in our public schools 
because it furnishes healthful and in- 
spiring outlets for relaxation, amusement, 
and creative ability, and because of its 
practical value, whether from an educa- 
tional standpoint or from the stand- 
point of later realizing an income from 
it. 

Choral practice is given in each and 
every grade from kindergarten through 
the high school and is so organized and 
systematized that pupils may transfer 
from one school to another at any time 
without upsetting their progress or suf- 
fering any change in method. 


The development of correct tone and 
natural diaphragmatic breathing, which 
leads to better enunciation and speech 
control through the stressing of the 
proper treatment of vowels and conso- 
nants, is begun as early as Grade I. 
Part singing in the upper grades is a 
most effective drill for teamwork and 
discipline, the influence of which will be 
carried into later life. Part singing af- 
fords almost the only opportunity in 
the schools for large groups of people 
to gather to create a thing of beauty. 


Singing, in addition to being one of 
the best forms of physical exercise, is a 
relaxation from mental or nervous ten- 
sion. It is often an incentive to work 
and an inspiration to higher things. 


Early Rhythm Training 


Rhythm, which enters into all things 
in nature, is taught better through music 
than through any other subject. Inas- 
much as the rhythmic sense is most 
easily developed in children of the kin- 
dergarten and first three grades, we 
emphasize the use of the rhythmic or- 
chestra in these grades. This is really 
the beginning of instrumental music for 
these children. The playing of the sim- 
ple instruments used in the rhythmic 
orchestras serves well to develop mus- 
cular co6drdination. 


In the upper grades instruction on 
the various orchestral and band instru- 
ments is given by first class specialized 
teachers. 


Irma Seydel, one of our violin in- 
structors, will now play one of her own 
compositions, Valley of Dreams. 


The children from our instrumental 
classes and children taking private les- 
sons are encouraged to join the orches- 
tra, band, bugle and drum corps, or 
fife and drum corps, in their respective 
schools. The best players are invited 
to become members of the Boston Pub- 
lic School Symphony Orchestra, the 
Boston Public School Junior Symphony 
Orchestra, or the Boston Public School 
Symphony Band. 
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Al the present time, taxpayers are 
crying loudly for a reduction in 
taxes with the result that school boards 
are busy reassessing every school ac- 
tivity. In many instances educational 
needs are being interpreted in terms of 
bare essentials and utilitarian values, 
with the result that music, dramatics, 
art and other so-called “border-line™ 
subjects are either being curtailed or 
eliminated entirely. 

An informed citizenship will not per- 
mit this, once the values of these self- 
expressive subjects are realized. The 
following broadcast by John A. O'Shea 
of Boston, admirably illustrates the 
effective use of the radio in educating 
the public as to the values of the 
school music program. 

The script of Mr. O’Shea’s broad- 
cast is given in full not only for its 
value as an exposition of the purpose 
and benefit of school music, admirably 
fulfilling the radio requirements as to 
simplicity, brevity and clarity, but also 
for what it may offer in the way of 
suggestion to JOURNAL readers who 
may have opportunity to prepare a 
similar broadcast. 

Every school system having local 
broadcasting facilities should make ex- 
tensive use of the radio as a means 
of combating the possible unwise cur- 
tailment of the music programs and 
other essential activities. The Radio 
Committee is anxious to hear from su- 
pervisors who are already making use 
of the radio, either as a supplemental 
teaching device or as an instrument 
of educational propaganda. 


Epcar B. Gorpon, 


Chairman. 
* 








As we pass along through the lower 
grades of our schools we note, with 
pleasure, the spontaneity of action, and 
the enthusiasm with which the children 
welcome the music hour. Their eves 
sparkle with delight, their tiny bodies 
sway with the rhythm of the music, and 
their voices express all the emotions and 
sentiments of the words, whether they 
denote happiness or sorrow. And yet, 
sad to relate, too much of this is often 
lost in later years. 


I shall now ask Alson R. Whitcher, 
one of our flute and fife instructors, to 
play Swiss Boy by Bohm. 


Music Deserves Attention 


In the past, music has not had the 
attention which it deserves in the cur- 
ricula of the American schools. Un- 
doubtedly, great musical talent has been 
allowed to go undiscovered and unde- 
veloped. Will not musical education— 
choral and instrumental—go far toward 
overcoming the restlessness of our 
times? There will be more contentment 
and culture at home if children are en- 
couraged to busy themselves with their 
music. Groups of children should be 
encouraged to gather around the piano, 


to play or sing instrumental or vocal 
solos, duets, trios, quartets, or to form 
choral or orchestral groups. If possible, 
there should be a piano in every home. 
The piano is the most vital musical in- 
strument, being of value in the study 
and encouragement of most vocal and 
instrumental activities. 


Great Influence of Music 


Music not only has value in speech 
improvement, voice culture, and body 
building, but also in ethical, moral, and 
spiritual uplift. Much influence can be 
and is being brought to bear upon our 
pupils by well-selected songs and good 
instrumental music. If the children are 
properly taught to appreciate and sing 
or play good music, they will not care 
either to play or listen to some of the 
cheap, and even vulgar, music which is 
heard so often these days; they will en- 
deavor to select only the best type of 
music. 


Music in its most simple form can 
be understood by the most illiterate, al- 
though in its higher flights it is worthy 
of the study of the greatest intellects. 


This reminds me of the following 
lines: 


“For the common things of every day 


God gave men speech in the common 
way. 


For the deeper things men think and 
feel 


He gave the poet words to reveal. 


But for heights and depths no word 
could reach 


He gave Music, the soul’s own speech.” 


We shall close this broadcast by ask- 
ing Barbara E. Ryan, Gertrude A. 
Smith, and Esther G. O’Connor to sing 
Songs My Mother Taught Me _ by 
Dvorak. They will be accompanied by a 
trio of violins played by Irma Seydel, 
Michael Famiglietti, and Maurice F. 
O’Shea, and by Alson R. Whitcher, 
flutist. 


While this selection is being rendered, 
I wish you would consider the beauty 
of the words and music and ask your- 
selves this question: “In what other 
way could the sentiments thereof be so 
completely afd forcibly conveyed to 
your emotional or intellectual life?” 


M. T. N. A. Election: The following officers 
were elected at the recent convention of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association held in 
Washington: President, Albert Riemenschneid- 
der, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; 
Vice-President, Frederick B. Stiven, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Treasurer, Oscar W. Demmiler 
(reelected), Ben Avon, Pennsylvania; Secre- 
tary, Donald M. Swarthout (the retiring presi- 
dent), University of Kansas; Directors—Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, New York City; Rudolf 
Ganz, Chicago; Charles H. Mills, University 
of Wisconsin; Editor, Karl W. Gehrkens of 
Oberlin College; continuing members of the 
Executive Committee are: Edward B. Birge, 
University of Indiana; Carl Engel, New York 
City; William C. Mayfarth, Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Ella S. Opperman, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 
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and now--- he Red Book 


OF PROGRAM SONGS AND CHORUSES 
T last you can get an abundant supply of = 









charming program material for your 









junior or senior chorus ata price remark- PROCH ANY SONG. 5 
able even in these days of surprising values. Ne oe 





For in ““THe Rep Boox’’—just from the press 
—are79 program numbers in arrangements easy to 
learn and easy to sing and in a variety approp- 
riate for any choral program. While mixed 
voice settings predominate, there are several 
part songs for girls, several for boys, and a 4 
few in unison. Although many of the 
numbers are most effective when sung 4 cappella, a piano part is included for 
rehearsal and, if desired, may be used in performance. 
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New Compositions—New Arrangements 


Many of the numbers are new compositions by Noble Cain, Conductor of Taz Caicaco 
A Cappetta Cxorr who prepared ‘“THe Rep Boox’’ and whose genius for choral effects is 
everywhere acclaimed. The co-editors are Walter Butterfield, Walter Goodell, and Glenn H. 
Woods whose contributions to the book, both in new compositions and in editorial criticism, 
stand as an assurance of the high caliber of the content. In addition to the new compositions, 

~ -—_—s there are several standard choruses, carefully edited; and several famous melodies from the 
Butterfield masters. These are newly arranged to attain a maximum of pleasing effects with a minimum 
of difficulty in rendition. The ranges have been kept within comfortable limits, especially in 
the tenor part. 

The titles starred in the following list of contents are new compositions appearing for 
the first time in THe Rep Book or ProGram Soncs AND Cuorusss. The other selections have 
been especially arranged and edited for this work. Note, as you check over the list, how 
many of the great composers are represented. 





79 Delightful Program Numbers! 





For Mixed Voices—Optional yp ny al werrerrre re rere Wests For Mixed Voices with Accompaniment 
@ Cappella sp adalat alae: Cain All Through the Night.......... Folk Song 
Adoramus Te Christe........... Palestrina Send Forth Thy Light........... Be i i oo. 0s unscncevcetsee Malin (arr.) 
America, The Beautiful*............ Woods Whisper, Whisper!.............. Folk Song Brook Forsaken, The*............... Cain 
As Torrents in Summer.............. Elgar Who's That A_Calling i acatauenare a fi eR erESeReRerTerrs Cain 
— < the N — Tower..... = — 866 bn650oos> 66 40dE 
_. | >. Peer van ’ Froggie Went A-Courtin’...... Malin (arr. 
stank. 6546056 oe wus Palestrina For Girls’ Voices gu MME, RMBs cccccccsvecs De Tas 
. Carol of the REE E-,: eee wer EN Grats i 806% 6 00'00088000640-08 Balfe 
Goo d ell $ see tae Ware ee " —_ — —_ etbweteedesevacéeeess Offen' mee n Did Fn ay 1u606066656006ee00m0 toy 
Yomm 6 6-0.066600 6060 ulead ac. radles bepeceadebss6eeeenemel ss + PPPS Goodell (arr. 
Faithful Jolamnie. ......ccccceces Folk Song Cradle Song ehh beet weedecoreneld Brahms t Saw a Ship 7 a eeess > Cain 
= a * at aga S rh eb ehe 64 0 68~ Sibelius Rs 0 0066.000s00seceewen Arensky DET MA Min once nececessecescooes Denza 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton*........... Cain Jolly Af a Dt an be tbe: ich 5 OReiee Vincent Murtsuring f SEE bevbesesoueseeed Jensen 
Grant Us To Do With Zeal........... Beck Lift Thine Hyes............. Mendelssohn One, Two, Three...............+.. Purcell 
BPO, ca ccccnccscsecsccnoces Cain (arr.) Lullaby of b. 1 Infant GE: cvuncvees Jensen Soldiers’ Chorus.......--.......... Gounod 
Holy, ak, tnaty patheoeeenne eae Pm mn a ——- * a RR IE Vincent oan. Ye oe =... Sine oon O0e.8 Scotch Melody 
ES vc icc06e0eaconguaadl RE EE TE RE IP Goodell erdant IN asi sa hia itn 0 a enler ate andel 
Es 0 «5.0.50 000'0'0-0-0 y  (aide-d-<9:66-dess+aneueteds ussy § When Icicles Hang By the Wall*...... Cain 
H ing So Welsh Melod: Deb 
King Jesus is A-Listenin’....... POE «CUE vce ccccnsccscavesnonres Berlioz 
pe a All Mankind We Pray. as , ~~ 
Pree rer elody ’ 
Mercy On Us, O Lord............. Loovsky For Boys’ Voices 
DE Rs 0's pe cnsccns peceeses —_ BE OD TDs 6:0.0:0:5.0009046000400004508 Cain Unison 
My Heart's in the Highlands*........ i 93 ernarere re Paladithe 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes, The*... ane Caisson Song, The................-. Se ao a. 5 cence sasacessconses Sullivan 
Now The Day Is Over............. Bar Contented John*...........sceeeeees Cain But The rd Is Mindful...... M hn 
Nunc Hy Peawk. 5:6 66-6 w08 0 Arithangetsky _ Pare rete Goodeli Marines’ Hymn, The......... Tregina (arr.) 
i >. ==S5Fe RRB eH Palestrt cc a6 560600060500 Catn O Rest in the Lord........... Mendelssohn 
O Come, ‘All Ye ane oe sosegesh Reading mg Spanish Vagabond.................. Semet Reverie LeOb06000006060686580068008 Hahn 
O Gladsome Light............ Arkhangelsky e Sail the Ocean Blue........... Sullivan WEE cndcecccecocescscscsucave 
Prices 


Issued in two bindings. ‘‘The Red Paper-bound edition: Single copies Cloth-bound edition: Single copies 
Book” consists of 256 pages and is 35 cents, postpaid; twelve or more 80 cents, postpaid. When three or 
bound in durable paper covers; alsoin $3.36 a dozen, post paid; or $24.00 a more copies are ordered at one time, 60 
standard textbook cloth. hundred, transportation extra. cents a copy, transportation extra. 





Woods 





Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Please send a copy of ‘““‘THE RED BOOK” on approval. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY | “ 
434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago | ««2z7.0. 


City. State. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-three 
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LSEWHERE on this page you will find evidence that the 
kK mails have been in use overtime. All of us are indebted 

to the Section and Luncheon Chairmen for making pos- 
sible the early announcement of the plans for Providence, 
many of which will prove most alluring bait. 

Please bear in mind that several important speakers and 
additional ensemble groups, both instrumental and choral, will 
soon be added to the programs. 

Among the items not previously announced, you will be glad 
to find the Hartford Inter-High School A Cappella Choir, 
under the direction of our good friend Ralph L. Baldwin; the 
Pawtucket High School Band, Paul Wiggin, Director; and a 
program by the choir of St. Dunstan’s College of Sacred Music, 
Canon Walter Williams, Director. 

Since announcing Hughes Mearns of New York University 
as the principal speaker at our first General Session, it has 
pléased us to note that the North Central Conference is also 
featuring Mr. Mearns. It will be of interest to many that 
Mr. Mearns has four novels to his credit: Richard Richard; 
The Vinegar Saint; I Ride in My Coach; and Lions im the 
Way—as well as Creative Youth and Creative Power, the 
latter recently listed by the N.E.A. as among the twenty fore- 
most books in education. 

Providence is already bursting into song, chorus applications 
are coming in nicely, and our courage is high—R.G.W. 


TO OUR PROSPECTIVE GUESTS 
We've left an order with the winds that March knows how 
to blow 
To get behind you that third week and waft you to our 
show. 
We want to see all music folk that live here in the East 
Spend half a week in Providence (or three days at the least). 
The Biltmore is so reasonable your families might come too 
And shop or ride around our state which boasts so much to 
view. 
The music clubs within our midst (Rhode Island Federation) 
Will try to make this conference the best one in the nation. 
Supervisors near and far are: “raring to go” into action. 
They've pledged support to President Ralph as a unit anc 
not a fraction. : 
The P.T.A.’S are active clubs which always do their share. 
So save your change, dust off your bag and plan to be “right 
there.” 
ANNA Lo@ise McINERNEY, 
State Chairman for Rhode Island 


CONDENSED PROGRAM 


Tuesday, March 14 
12:00 Chorus Registration and Classification. 


2:00 First Rehearsal of Conference Chorus. 
Preliminary Registration Conference Members. 


7:30 Chorus Rehearsal. Theatre Parties. 
Wednesday, March 15—Morning 


8:00 Registration at Biltmore Hotel. 


9:30 Visiting Providence Schools. (Rich program already 
prepared by Walter H. Butterfield.) 


12:15 Luncheon, Executive Board. 


Wednesday, March 15—Noon 


TEACHER TRAINING LUNCHEON 
Chairman: Mabel E. Bray, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

General Topic: “Training New Teachers to Meet the New 
Demands of Music Education.” Five Minute Discussions 
by Grace G. Pierce, Arlington, Mass.; Helen Hosmer, 
New College, Columbia University; Glenn Gildersleeve, 
State Director of Music, Dover, Del.; Geraldine Daggett, 
Burlington, Vt.; Verna E. Humphreys, Trenton, N. J.; 
John W. Neff, State Teachers College, Indiana. Pa. 

“What Can Be Done About It”—Concluding paper by Howard 
Hanson, Director, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y 


Wednesday, March 15—Afternoon and Evening 


2:15 Opening Session Biltmore Ballroom. 
Program by Pawtucket High School Band, Paul Wig- 
gin, Conductor. 


Hughes Mearns of New York University. 
Preliminary Business Meeting. 


A Program by the Choir of St. Dunstan’s College of 
Sacred Music, Canon Walter Williams, Director. 


4:15 Visit Exhibits. 


8:15 Festival Concert by Providence High Schools, Walter 
H. Butterfield, General Director. 


10:15 Lobby Singing, Frank E. Owen, Batavia, N. Y., Chair- 
man, 





LAURA BRYANT 
Conductor, Eastern Conference 
H. S. Chorus 


WALTER H. BUTTERFIELD 


Conference Host 
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HUGHES MEARNS 
New York City 


JAMES D. PRICE 
Chairman, Eastern Conference 
H. S. Chorus 
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Thursday, March 16—Morning 


9:00 Conference Breakfast, M. Claude Rosenberry, State Di- 
rector of Music, Harrisburg, Pa., Presiding. 
Music by Visiting Ensemble Groups. 
Address by Grace Van Dyke More, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro. 


11:30 Visit Exhibits. 


Thursday, March 16—Afternoon (2:15 o'clock) 
Section Meetings 


RURAL SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Glenn Gildersleeve, State Director of Music, 
Dover, Del. 

This section will be divided into three parts: (1) A demon- 
stration by rural school children who reside close to 
Providence. (2) Three-minute talks concerning the status 
of music in rural and ungraded schools by a representa- 
tive from each state in the Eastern Conference. (3) An 
address by an outstanding figure in the field of general 
rural education, who will discuss music as a part of the 
complete scheme. 


INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Lee M. Lockhart, Supervisor of 
Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh. 


A symposium devoted to the justification or condemnation 
of current practices, by the following: “School Music in 
General,” Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh; 
“The Orchestra,” Francis Findlay, Head of School Music 
Department, New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton; “The Marching Band,” Paul Wiggin, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; “The Small Ensemble,” James D. Price, Director 
of Music, Hartford, Conn.; “Too Frequent Programs by 
School Units,” A. H. Brandenburg, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
“Summer Music Camps,” Dorothy H. Marden, Water- 
ville, Me.; “Class Instruction,” Irving Cheyette, Columbia 
University; “Expense of Instrumental Equipment,” James 
Boyer, Elkhart, Ind.; Talk justifying or condemning the 
band as it exists in the public schools, by Arthur Goran- 
son, Jamestown, N. Y.; Demonstrations by selected 
groups. 


JUNIOR HIGH 


Chairman: Bernard B. Nye, Director of High School Music, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

General Topic: “Curriculum Integration with Music in the 
Junior High School.” Address and Demonstration by 
Gordon E. Bailey, New York University. Junior high 
pupils from Providence schools and a program of choral 
and instrumental music. The chairman says, “Bring your 
notebooks.” 

VOCAL AFFAIRS 
Chairman: Alfred Spouse, Supervisor of High School Music, 
Rochester, N. J 

Address: “Voice Problems in Public School Music,” Jacob 
Kwalwasser, Syracuse University. 

Demonstration: Tentative plans have been made for a dem- 
onstration in second year work (a) preliminary drill, (b) 
teaching a song to the class, and (c) solo singing. The 
chairman may use the audience as a class for a closing 
demonstration. Further announcement to be made. 


Thursday, March 16—Evening 
6:45 Biennial Banquet sponsored by the Rhode Island Music 
Supervisors Association, Catherine Gorman, Providence, 
presiding. 
Speakers and incidental music to be announced, 
10:00 Dancing. 
11:00 Lobby Singing. 


Friday, March 17—Morning (9:15 to 11:15) 
Section Meetings 


CREATIVE MUSIC 
Chairman: Mary C. Donovan, Director of Music, Greenwich 
Public Schools and St. Mary’s Parochial School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Address: John Catten Marshall, Dean Boston University. 

Address and Demonstration: “What Is Creative? What Place 
This Activity Has on a Well-Rounded Program? Equip: 
ment the Teachers Leading Such a Program Should 
Have,” Marion Flagg, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Exhibits: Examples of tune writing, songs, verse from Miss 
Donovan's Greenwich Schools and other schools in Con- 
necticut; from Jeanne A. Smith’s Schools, Bridgehamp- 
ton, N. Y.; and from Sue Gidding’s Schools, Hempstead, 
Long Island. 

Demonstration: Creative music class teaching demonstration 
in one of the Providence schools to be assigned by Mr. 
Butterfield, by Miss Donovan (Wed. morning). The enthusi- 
asm of the children for “tune writing” will be remembered 
by those who attended Miss Donovan’s demonstration 
class in Schenectady. The beginning and development 
of music writing in the Greenwich schools will be out- 
lined, and Miss Donovan will continue the demonstration 
at the Creative Music section meeting in conjunction with 
Mr. Marshall’s and Miss Flagg’s talks. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Chairman: Maude M. Howes, Director of Music, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Address: “A Project in the Interrelation of Music and the 
Other High School Subjects,” John L. Wilsbach, Super- 
visor of Music, Holyoke, Mass. 

Address: “Is High School Music Making Progress?”, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J. ; 
Address: “Why School Operettas?”, Geoffrey O'Hara, Com 

poser and Lecturer. 

Address: “Choral Music in the High School,” Ralph L. Bald- 
win, Hartford, Conn. (To be illustrated by a high school 
choir to be announced.) 


MATERIAL AND METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 

Chairman: John Denues, Director of Music, Baltimore, Md. 

Address: “Elimination of Technical Non-Essentials,” Percy 
Graham, Head of School Music Department, Boston Uni- 
versity; Director of Music at Lynn, Mass. 

Address and Demonstration: “The Rhythmic Orchestra’s 
Place,” J. Lilian Vanderveer, National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. 

Address: “Supervision in the Elementary Grades,” George 
L. Lindsay, Director of Music, Philadelphia. 





DAN GRIDLEY 
New York City 


GRACE VAN DYKE MORE 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


February, Nineteen Thirty-three 


NICOLA A, MONTANTI 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


JOHN L. WILSBACH 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Friday, March 17—Noon 
APPRECIATION LUNCHEON 
Chairman: Inez Field Damon, State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Address: “Young People’s Approach to Music,” Roy Dick- 
enson Welch, Smith College. 

Demonstration: A brief appreciation lesson, using a class of 
Providence children. Edward Albertin of Falmouth, 
Mass., speaking on “Training the Community in Music 
Appreciation (Illustrated).” 
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Friday, March 17—Afternoon 


2:15 General Session, Biltmore Ballroom. 
Business Meeting. 
Address by Nicola A. Montani, Philadelphia. (To be 
illustrated by a choir under direction of Sister Camiila.) 
Hartford Inter-High School A Cappella Choir, Ralph L. 
Baldwin, Director. 


4:30 Visit Exhibits. 
6:00 Group Dinners. 


8:15 Festival Concert by the Eastern Conference Chorus, 
Laura Bryant, Supervisor of Music, Ithaca, N. Y., Con- 
ductor; James D. Price, Hartford, Conn., Manager. Dan 
Gridley, Tenor, Soloist. 


10:15 Lobby Singing, “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Bie - RAILROAD SPECIAL RATES 
& Patt round trip rates on all railroads of a fare and 
one-half will be allowed for all who attend the Eastern 
Conference at Providence, March 14-17, on the certificate plan. 
These certificates will be supplied with the receipt of the dues 
‘ by our treasurer, Clarence Wells, Orange, N. J. In the former 
Enjoy This years it was necessary to ask k for a special certificate at the 
railroad station when you purchased your ticket, but this year 
you may have your certificate just as soon as you pay your 
: . dues to the treasurer. This will save considerable delay both 
Hospitality before starting and at Providence. Everyone attending the 
Conference may, therefore, have these special certificates in 
advance of starting for Providence through sending dues to 
in PROVIDENCE Mr. Wells, who will include a certificate with the receipt. 
Send your dues in now, get your railroad certificate from 
your treasurer, and set all your plans to be in Providence for 
the best Eastern Conference on record! 
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You’ LL FIND an entirely pleas- F. Corwett Conxin, Chairman 
ing interpretation of hospital- Transportation Committee 
ity here when you come to A NOTE FROM “OUR DIRECTOR” 
Providence for the Conference. YMN TO THE MADONNA, Kremser-Spicker, published 
ad sde’’ by G. Schirmer, Inc., has been added to the Chorus pro- 
Every room an ‘‘outside gram for the Providence meeting. It is urged that super- 
room with bath...beds that visors preparing singers for the chorus insist that all music 
de f ] nd all be actually committed to memory before March 15. (There afte 
were made for sleep...a rumors that this has been the greatest difficulty in the Sec- 
the superior comforts that tional Conference Choruses.) The finest results can only be 


obtained when each member of the chorus is note perfect. 


only one of America’s great Our program is not difficult and should be easily committed to 


hotels can offer. Rates in memory. We should have a beautiful concert—an honor to 
keeping with the times. 


our Conference and to our distinguished host. 
Laura Bryant, Conductor 


A GREETING FROM MADAM HOST 


O CHORUS MEMBERS: Providence is devoted to Music 

and to Youth. It has the highest respect and loyalty for 
the music which Youth can produce. For the past two years 
the New England High School Chorus has met in Providence. 
Our music lovers are enthusiastic over these choruses and are 
looking forward to hearing the Eastern High School Chorus 
and to meeting the boys and girls of the Eastern states. We 
welcome you and are looking forward with anticipation to 
your visit in our city. 








AtMA Davis BUTTERFIELD 


HOTEL RATES 


RL TMORS HOTEL: Single room $3.00 per person; 2 
persons in a twin-bedded room $2.00 per person; and 
3 persons in a room with three beds $1.75 per person. 


NARRAGANSETT HOTEL: $3.50 per room with bath, 


“4 2 people in a room, double beds and some twin beds; and, 
/ nN Ore $2.50 per room, 2 people in a room, double beds, hot and cold 
running water. 


For further information, write to Real Estate Board, 
Providence. 
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NEW MODEL 


Meets Varied Needs of 
Modern Playing 


HIS new Alto Saxophone is “buile 

to order” for modern playing. Meets 
the varied demands of today. Gives you 
whatever kind of performance your play- 
ing engagement demands. 


When the director calls for a crescendo 
ending in a fortissimo crash, this sax is 
there with the “sock.” Full, round tones 
of mighty power, unleashed so easily that 
you marvel at the volume. 


»Then—at the other extreme—when you 
want the soft, velvety tone adapted 
to the “crooning” type of playing so 
popular in broadcasting, it throttles 
down to a whisper without sacrifice 
of rich, tonal coloring. 


Yet for either type playing and for 
all the range between you have con- 
stantly at command a smooth, even 
scale and the most perfect intonation you 
have ever known. 

The secret of this amazingly elastic 
performance is great power under perfect 
control. 

To accomplish such a result it was 
necessary first to build an absolutely 
smooth, even scale of unchanged charac- 
ter whether sounded forte or held to 
faintest whisper and then to develop a 
lighter, faster and more precise mechan- 
ism than any previously produced. 


February, Nineteen Thirty-three 
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Conn research engineers, working in 
close co-operation with the finest saxo- 
phone artists in America, have mastered 
all these problems. 

The octave mechanism has been light- 
ened in weight and speeded up in action. 
A smooth hook-up has been made among 
G?, C#, B? and B4. The tuning de- 
vice has been improved to give a 
wider tuning range. All hollow 
hinges burnished hard and smooth. 
The longest key hinges ever used on 
a saxophone insure long life, prevent 
wobble and provide the positive, 
dependable key action demanded in 
modern playing. Every possible improve- 
ment has been embodied. From mouth- 
piece to bell it is a newand improved instru- 
ment—a positive innovation in saxophones. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


This new model 6M has been given exhaustive 
tests by many of the greatest saxophone artists. 
Without exception they say it far surpasses any 
saxophone previously available and opens up a 
wealth of new performance possibilities. 

For the sake of your own future you should 
see it and play it at the first opportunity. Ask 
your Conn dealer or write us for free literature 
and full particulars. 


C. G. CONN, Lid. 
212 Conn Building Elkhart, Indiana 


IF CONN IS NOT ON THE INSTRUMENT IT IS NOT A GENUINE CONN 


CONN 


NSTRUMENT S 
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Southern Conference— Atlanta, March 22-25 


J. Henry Francis, Charleston, West Virginia, President 
CLEMENTINE MonaHAN, Memphis, Tennessee, !st Vice-President 
Jennie Bette Situ, Athens, Georgia, Secretary 
Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina, Director 
Wa. C. Mayrartu,’ Spartanburg, South Carolina, Director 
Raymonp F. Anperson, 8106 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama, Treasurer 


Marcaret Leist, Lakeland, Kentucky, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





of the local committee chairmen at Atlanta early in 

January. At that time final plans for our convention and 
festival were completed, and the finishing touches put on the 
program set-up. It is with real satisfaction, not to say pride, 
that I present in this issue of the JourRNAL the program as 
approved by our Executive Board—complete except for certain 
musical programs and a few details here and there. 


’ Y OUR president had the pleasure of attending a meeting 


I am sure you will be stimulated by the list of features and 
the array of leaders in our field who have so generously agreed 
to contribute to this, our Tenth Anniversary Observance Pro- 
gram. And if you could have been with us at Atlanta the other 
day, when we met with Superintendent Sutton, Director of 
Music Nilson, his Assistant, Miss Weegand, and nearly a score 
or more of people representing the schools and codperating 
groups, I am sure you would have been so elated over the 
plans being made for our entertainment that you would want 
to go out into the highways and byways to “tell the world” 
about the convention that no person who is interested in music 
and children can afford to miss. 


The details of the section meeting programs and certain other 
items will be announced in the next JouRNAL. 


Tuesday, March 21—Afternoon 


5:00 Registration desk open until 7:00 o'clock. 


6:00 Dinner meeting of Executive Board. 
Informal get-together of early arrivals in hotel lobby. 


Wednesday, March 22—Morning 


8:00 Registration. 
8:30 Exhibits open. 


9:00 Demonstrations of public school music in the Atlanta 
schools. Elementary grades, 9:00 to 11:00; Junior 
High, 9:00 to 10:00; High School, 10:00 to 11:00. 
Transportation furnished, Biltmore Hotel and return. 
First cars leave at 8:30. 


11:15 Formal opening of the Conference (Biltmore Ball- 
room). Presiding: President J. Henry Francis, Direc- 
tor of Music Education, Charleston (West Virginia) 
Public Schools. 


Atlanta All High School Choir, presenting the cantata, 
The Song of Man (Richard Kountz), under direction of 
Lawrence G. Nilson, Director of Music, Atlanta Public 
Schools. 


Invocation, Rabbi Marks. 


Addresses of Welcome: Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Atlanta (Conference Host); Hon. 
James L. Key, Mayor of Atlanta; Mrs. Byron Mat- 
hews, President Atlanta Council, Parent Teachers 
Association (Conference Hostess). 

Response for the Conference by the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Clementine Monahan, Supervisor of Music, Mem- 
phis Public Schools. 


12:15 Lunch Period. 
Wednesday, March 22—Afternoon 
1:15 Visit Exhibits (Exhibit Hall, Biltmore Colonial 
Room). 
2:15 General Session (Biltmore Ballroom). Presiding: 


Grace Van Dyke More, Professor of Public School 
Music, The Woman’s College of The University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; member of National Con- 
ference Board of Directors. 
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5:00 
6:00 


8:00 


9:45 


11:00 


7:15 


7:45 


9:15 


11:00 
12:00 


Lecture—Demonstration on Class Voice Teaching, 
Charles Norman Granville, Chicago. 


Lecture and Demonstration—“Instrumental Ensem- 
bles,” Burnet C. Tuthill, Secretary of National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Choral Clinic and Supervisors Chorus, conducted by 
T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis Public Schools. 


Address—“Music Education—Its Values to the Com- 
munity During School Life and After School Days 
Are Over,” Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent, 
Atlanta Public Schools; Past President, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Visit Exhibits. 
Dinner Hour. (Arrangements may be made to sched- 
ule organization, alumni, and committee group dinners 


at this time by communicating with President Francis, 
1425 Lee Street, Charleston, W. Va.) 


Wednesday, March 22—Evening 


Festival Concert (Auditorium). The Atlanta Festival 
School Chorus of 1500 voices, Lawrence G. Nilson, 
Director. 


Reception and Dancing Party. Tendered to Confer- 
ence members by the Atlanta Music Clubs (Ballroom 
of the Atlanta Women’s Club). 


Lobby Assembly (Biltmore). 
nounced. 

Thursday, March 23—Morning 
Aubade—Atlanta Technical High School Band, Major 
P. S. Woodman, Director. 


Special Breakfasts. (Arrangements may be made for 
scheduling in official program by communicating with 
President Francis.) 


Directors to be an- 


Section Meetings (Complete programs to be published 
in the next JOURNAL). 


Bandmasters (Silver Room, Biltmore). Chairman: 
Paul W. Mathews, Director of Instrumental Music, 
Shawnee High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Colleges and Conservatories (Parlor 6, Biltmore). 
Chairman: Dr. William E. Duckwitz. Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, John B. Stetson University, DeLand, 
Florida. 


The Radio in Music Education (Biltmore Ballroom). 
Chairman: Lawrence G. Nilson. This section will in- 
clude actual classroom demonstrations by Russell V. 
Morgan, Dr. Joseph E. Maddy and others, with the 
cooperation of teachers and pupils from the Atlanta 
Schools. 


Instrumental Clinics (First Baptist Church). General 
Chairman: Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Professor of Music, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Visit Exhibits. 


Business Meeting. President Francis, presiding. 
Lunch Period. 


Thursday, March 23—Afternoon 


General Session (Biltmore Ballroom). Chairman: Har- 
old S. Dyer. Director of Music, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Address—“Present Trends and Needs in Music Educa- 
tion in Rural Communities,” Margaret M. Streeter, 
Specialist in Rural School Music, Chicago. 
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LAWRENCE G. NILSON 


Choral Clinic and Supervisors Chorus, conducted by 
T. P. Giddings. 


Address—Subject to be announced. Dr. Jacob A. 
Kwalwasser, Professor of Music Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


Concert (Auditorium). Georgia All-State Band. Or- 
ganizing Director: Major P.S. Woodward; Guest Con- 
ductor: Edwin Franko Goldman, New York, Director 
of The Goldman Band; President of the American 
Bandmasters Association. 


Visit Exhibits. 
Thursday, March 23—Evening 


Conference Dinner and Frolic (Biltmore Ballroom). 
Chairman of Committee on Arrangements: Ruth Wee- 
gand, Assistant Director of Music, Atlanta Public 
Schools. (For strategic reasons, the name of the toast- 
master is withheld, and a decorous silence is also to 
be maintained regarding certain program features. 
There will, however, be several serious, though none 
the less enjoyable, attractions, among them the Mad- 
rigal Club of The Woman’s College of The University 
of North Carolina, Grace Van Dyke More, Director.) 


Lobby Assembly. (Directors to be announced later.) 


Friday, March 24—Morning 


Aubade. 


Breakfast (place to be announced). State chairmen and 
officers of the Southern Conference. 


(Special group breakfasts may be scheduled in the 
official program book, by communicating with Presi- 
dent Francis.) 


Visit Exhibits. 

Section Meetings (Complete programs to be published 
in the next JOURNAL): 

Educational Committee (Parlor 2). Chairman: Wm. 


C. Mayfarth, Dean of Music, Converse College, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. 


Recreational and Community Music (Silver Room). 
Chairman: C. D. Kutschinski, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, Musical Director, Southern Appalachian 
Music Camp. Mrs. Howard Claude Smith, Jr., Atlanta, 
Assisting. 

Rural School Music (Ballroom). Chairman: Mildred 
S. Lewis, Assistant, Music and Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky, Lexington. Demon- 
stration with children from county schools by Mar- 
garet M. Streeter. Edna L. Whitmore, chairman of 
local committee. 


Instrumental Clinics (First Baptist Church). Dr. 


Joseph E. Maddy, General Chairman. 

Adjourned Business Meeting. President Francis pre- 
siding. 

Lunch period. 





T. P. GIDDINGS 


General Chairman 
Local Committee 


Conductor, All Southern Chorus 
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JOSEPH E. MADDY 
Conductor, All Southern Orchestra 


Friday, March 24—Afternoon 


General Session (First Baptist Church). Chairman: 
Lewis L. Stookey, Director of Music. Mobile Public 
Schools, Mobile, Alabama; Past President, Southern 
Conference. 


Atlanta Philharmonic Society (chorus and little sym- 
phony orchestra), presenting the second act of Verdi's 


Aida. Lawrence G. Nilson, Conduetor; F. Emmel, 
Manager. 
Address—Subject to be announced. Dr. Walter H. 


Butterfield, Director of Music, Providence Public 
Schools; President Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. 


Address and Demonstration—“Modern Possibilities in 
Musical Instrument Construction,” Lloyd Loar, Mus. 
Doc., specialist in acoustic engineering and research as 
pertaining to musical instruments; instructor in phys- 
ics of music and theoretical subjects, Northwestern 
University Summer Session. 

Address—Subject to be announced. Russell V. Morgan, 
Director of Music, Cleveland Public Schools; Profes- 
sor of Music, Western Reserve University; Immediate 
Past President of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. 

Visit Exhibits. 

Dinner Hour. (Arrangements for including in official 


program announcements of special group dinners may 
be made by communicating with President Francis.) 


Friday, March 24—Evening 
Gala Concert (Auditorium). 
All Southern High School Chorus. Conductor: T. P. 
Giddings, Minneapolis Public Schools. Organizing 


Chairman: Helen McBride, Director of Music, George- 
town College, Georgetown, Kentucky. 


All Southern High School Orchestra. Conductor: Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, Professor of Music, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Organizing Chairman: Mary 
Ruth Hall, Director of Music, Chattanooga High 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Post-Concert Party (Biltmore Ballroom). Given by 
Atlanta Parent Teachers Association, complimentary 
to All Southern High School Orchestra and Chorus 
members, with their chaperons and conductors. 


Lobby Assembly. (Directors to be announced.) 


Saturday, March 25—Morning 
Final Solo Voice Contests (Biltmore Ballroom). Chair- 
man: Dr. Wade R. Brown, Dean of Music, Woman’s 
College, The University of North Carolina. 
Luncheon meeting of new and retiring officers and 
state chairmen. 


Saturday, March 25—Afternoon 


Sight-seeing trip and outing arranged by the teachers 
of the Atlanta Public Schools. 





EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Conductor, All State Band 
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FRENCH’S 


MUSICAL 
LIBRARY 


Musical Plays 
That Spell Success 


GOOD NEWS 


ERE is Good News for Ama- 

teurs. Schwab and Mandel’s 
smashing Broadway hit which ran 
for 551 performances in New York 
is now available for amateurs. Its 
story is charming and filled with 
boy and girl college spirit. The 
lyrics by B. G. De Sylva and Lew 
Brown are dainty and ear-pleas- 
ing; while the music reveals Ray 
Henderson at his best. 

Libretto. Price 75 cents. 








THE GINGHAM GIRL 


Another Sensational Broadway Hit 
Book by Daniel Kusell, with lyrics 
by Neville Fleeson and music by 
Albert Von Tilzer. 

The Gingham Girl is a musical 
comedy of distinction. The story 
is simple and refined, it has charm 
and music and romance and laugh- 
ter. Ran for more than a year at 
the Earl Carroll Theatre in New 
York. 

Libretto, Price 75 cents. 





THE VAGABOND KING 


A musical play in 4 acts, founded 
upon Justin McCarthy’s romance, 
“If I Were King.” Book and 
lyrics by W. H. Post and Brian 
Hooker; music by Rudolph Friml. 
Produced with great success in 
New York by Russell Janney, 
where it ran for 511 performances. 
Wherein Francois Villon, poet, 
thief, silver tongued wooer and 
ruler of France for a day, lives 
again. 
Libretto, Price 75 cents. 





Other musical plays in 


FRENCH'S MUSICAL 
LIBRARY 


Tue Desert Sone 
Cuvu Cun Cuow 
My Curna Dow 
Rosatiz Runs Rior 
Buppies 





More Facts About the Atlanta Convention 





HE Southern Conference pages 

in this Journal are intended to 

include all information regarding 
the convention that you will need 
before arriving at Atlanta. However, 
if you have a question that is un- 
answered ‘after studying the program 
on the preceding pages and the para- 
graphs following, just drop a line to 
the president, or to Mr. Nilson (or 
headquarters at Chicago), and you will 
receive a speedy reply. 

Word has been received from Mrs. 
J. J. Clyatt of Tifton, Georgia, Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Federation of 
Music Clubs, that all programs have 
been set aside temporarily in order 
that the officers and members of the 
State Federation may give the fullest 
possible codéperation to the Conference 
in arranging for and promoting at- 
tendance at the Atlanta meeting. 
Surely the people of Atlanta and 
Georgia are leaving no stone unturned 
to make our forthcoming meeting a 
complete success. 


Tenth Anniversary Observance. Ten 
years ago the Southern Conference 
was born in Atlanta. How many 
“founders” will be present at our 
tenth anniversary celebration? 


The Educational Achievements Ex- 
hibit at Cleveland was one of the most 
talked about features of the Silver 
Anniversary Meeting. We are to have 
a similar display, which will become 
part of the National Exhibit at the 
Chicago Biennial in 1934. If you have 
examples of creative work, photo- 
graphs, courses of study, etc., that you 
would like to contribute to the exhibit, 
communicate at once with Marie 
Boette, Chairman, 912 Avery Street, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


Solo Voice Contests. Open to mem- 
bers of the All Southern High School 
Chorus. Especial attention is called to 
the fact that this contest is for high 
school students only. The purpose is to 
discover promising talent. Awards will 
be made on the basis of potential possi- 
bilities as to voice and artistry—not on 
the basis of training. For information 
address Wade R. Brown, Dean of Mu- 
sic, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


All Southern High School Chorus. 
Rehearsals will be held at St. Mark’s 
Church (one block from the Biltmore), 
unless otherwise announced. Schedule 
of rehearsals will be announced in a 
bulletin to be issued by the organizing 
chairman, Helen McBride, to whom re- 
quests for further information should 
be sent. Address: Cavalier Apartments, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


All Southern High School Orches- 
tra. Rehearsals, unless otherwise an- 
nounced, will be held in the Social Hall 
of the First Baptist Church (one block 
from the Biltmore). Schedule will be 
announced by the organizing chairman, 
Mary Ruth Hall. For information re- 
garding the Orchestra address Miss Hall 
at Chattanooga High School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


Boys of the Orchestra and Chorus, 
with their counselors and section chair- 
men will be housed at the Georgian Ter- 
race Hotel (Peachtree Street at Ponce 
de Leon Avenue), about two blocks 
from the Biltmore. Girls of the Orches- 
tra and Chorus will be quartered in the 
Biltmore. 

Georgia All-State Band. For in- 
formation address Major P. S. Wood- 
ward, Board of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Other Program Features. Arrange- 
ments are pending for other special at- 
tractions, including organized groups 
from various states in the Southern ter- 
ritory as well as certain features from 
Atlanta and vicinity. Final announce- 
ments will be included in the next 
JouRNAL. 


The Atlanta Biltmore will be Con- 
ference Headquarters. Registration, ex- 
hibits and most of the meetings will be 
under the roof of this beautiful, modern 
and delightfully located hotel (West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth and Cypress 
Streets). A commodious coffee shop 
serves all meals at moderate prices. 


Rates: 
Single rooms ........... $3.00 and $5.00 
Two in a room, double 

BE dtucthavivccomivas 5.00 and 6.00 
Two in a room, twin 

- ee = 6.00 and 7.00 


Three in a room, add $1.50 for third 
person. 








For detailed descriptions and particulars 
concerning the vocal scores, orchestrations 
and royalties of the above plays send for 
our free booklet entitled “French's Musi- 
cal Library.” 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





The Madrigal Club of the Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Grace Van 
Dyke More, Conductor—one of the features of the musical program of the Southern Conference. 
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Railroad Rates. A certificate en- 
titling you to the fare and one-half 
round trip convention rate will be mailed 
to you with your 1933 membership card 
by Treasurer Anderson. You must have 
the certificate before starting for At- 
lanta, or you cannot buy a round trip 
ticket. If you have not already sent in 
your dues, duesonow! 


Important. For information regard- 
ing special party rates, bus rates and 
other matters pertaining to lowest avail- 
able transportation costs to Atlanta, 
write to the general chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, T. Smith 
McCorkle, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, 


Local Committee: Atlanta people who 
are cooperating with General Chair- 
man Nilson include: Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools (Co-Host), 
Mrs. Byron H. Mathews (Hostess), 
Ruth Weegand, Ruth O’Steen, Mrs. 
Mabelle Wall, Helen Knox Spain, 
Mozelle S. Horton, Edna L. Whit- 
more, Major P. S. Woodward, G. W. 
Walters, Fred Houser, Mrs. Howard 
C. Smith, Mrs. W. P. Dunn, W. C. 
Royer, Mrs. Reynolds Clark, F. Em- 
mel, Mrs. E. B. Michaelis, Charlotte G. 
Smith, Hattie Rainwater. 


¢ ¢ 
To Southern Band Leaders 


PLANS for the sectional meeting on 
bands are nearing completion. This 
meeting, and the rehearsals of the 
Georgia All-State Band under Edwin 
Franko Goldman, make this year’s con- 
ference one of particular interest to 
band directors, we believe. The program 
is planned to be of interest to directors 
of smaller, newer bands, as well as to the 
directors of the larger, more developed 
bands of the larger schools. Topics 
which will probably appear on the pro- 
gram include: “Linking the School Band 
with Community Life’; “What Instru- 
ments Should the School Provide?” ; 
“Band Marching Formations”; “Special 
Problems of the Small Band”, and a 
practical wind instrument class demon- 
stration. The complete program with 
names of the speakers will be published 
in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Paut W. MATHEws, Chairman. 


¢ ¢t 
Music Education in the Southern Con- 
ference — Some New Plans 


OME new plans have been formu- 

lated to advance the educational 
work of the Southern Conference. The 
adoption of music credit plans and the 
research work of the Conference are 
valuable as are the demonstrations, pa- 
pers, discussions, and other practical of- 
ferings provided at each meeting. These 
latter experiences all help the cause and 
greatly promote the educational work. 
It is of vital importance, however, to 
follow up the work in the places where 
the Conference benefits must be carried 
to the end point. And these places are 
‘the state boards of education and the 
school authorities. The approval and 
adoption of the Conference’s music plans 
by educational associations, regional and 
state, does not assure putting any plan 
into operation. This is where the real 
promotion actually begins. 

In order that the educational activi- 
ties might be carried forward to their 
end results, it is necessary to promote 
the plans formulated by the Conference. 
For this purpose a permanent Commis- 
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sion on Education should be created. 
Such commission might best be elected 
by the Conference, and the time of serv- 
ice of its members might be four and 
six years. Some affiliation with the 
National Research Council might be 
provided for, so that the sectional edu- 
cational work, and incidentally its own 
problems and requirements, can be given 
due consideration and recognition. 


Among the immediate objects of this 
new Commission on Education will be 
to investigate the status of the Plan of 
High School and College Entrance Cred- 
its in Music, which was adopted by 
the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges in December, 1931, 
especially as to how many of the states 
have put the plan into operation; to 
study the state music certificate require- 


ments and to formulate a plan for uni- 
form requirements for such certificate; 
to make recommendations to promote 
the special High School Music Plan, and 
other educational Conference activities ; 
to bring about a closer codperation be- 
tween the special educational work of 
the Southern Conference and the Re- 
search Council of the National Confer- 
ence, 

The commission has already com- 
menced its work, and the southern ter- 
ritory has been divided into districts 
with each member of the commission in 
charge of a district. The commission 
will make its first report to the South- 
ern Conference at the meeting in At- 
lanta, Georgia, in March. 

WittiAM C, MAYFARTH 

Chairman, Commission on Education 
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EorGE Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Director 
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Jesstz Mat Acnew, 36 Poling Apartments, Casper, Wyoming, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





Fourth Biennial Meeting, March 28-31 


HE Southwestern Conference pro- 

gram is being assembled and will 

soon be in shipshape with all sails 
spread for Springfield. 

Robert H. 

Orchestra, reports the finest group of 

players yet assembled with over 200 ap- 


Brown, organizer of the 


plications accepted to date. 

James A. Waller, organizer of the 
Chorus, reports 250 applications accepted 
to date, with the district well repre- 
sented and schools sending the cream of 
their choruses. With such interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of orchestra and 
chorus members under our able direc- 
tors and conductors, supervisors of the 
Southwest, can you afford to miss that 
concert? 

Sudie L. Williams of Dallas, chairman 
of the Radio Section, has submitted a 
most interesting program. The first 
topic will be The Music Appreciation 
Hour, with a special greeting to the Con- 
ference members from Dr. Damrosch 
over the radio from New York. This 
section will be booked for Friday 
morning, March 31, so that a portion 
of the program will be the listening in 
on the Eleventh concert, Series C, with 
a project worked out using a class from 





DAVID MATTERN 


University of Mich., School of Music 
Conductor, All Southwestern H. S. Orchestra 


the Springfield schools under the direc- 
tion of Henrietta Keller. 
7 he Music 


Education Hour in the 
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Home for “Mothers and Others” will 
be the topic of Sara Conlon, Assistant 
Supervisor of Music, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Franklin Dunham of New York, 
as well as other speakers and features 
will appear on the radio program. 

Friday afternoon the Rural School 
Music Section, with Virginia Meierhof- 
fer as chairman, presents a very fine 
outline including addresses and demon- 
strations by Margaret Streeter, Chi- 
cago, and Cassie Burk, Director of 
Rural School Supervision for the State 
of Missouri. There will be a demonstra- 
tion of county chorus work done by the 
rural school children of Green County, 
Missouri. 

Mabelle Glenn has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Vocal Clinic and expects 
to bring the Memorial Choir of Grace 
Holy Trinity Church for a concert. The 





OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
To Give Recital 


jpust as we go to press, word is 
received from President Catron 
that Ossip Gabrilowitsch, renowned 
pianist and conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, has been en- 
gaged for a piano recital, which will 
be a feature of the Southwestern 
program. Mr. Gabrilowitsch has 
consented to remain in Springfield 
for two days, and in addition to 
giving a piano recital, will be the 
guest of honor and speaker at the 
formal banquet, and guest conductor 
of the Southwestern High School 
Orchestra. 











boys will be used in a demonstration 
with Jacob A. Evanson assisting. Kath- 
erine Sentz of Topeka, Kansas, is build- 
ing the program of Elementary Music; 
Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Kansas, the 
Junior High program; John C. Kendel 
the High School program—all with dis- 
tinguished speakers, demonstrations and 
discussions. The Band Clinic, with 
James Robertson of Springfield in 
charge, promises to be a very fine dem- 
onstration, 

It seems that every phase of work 
and pleasure is being taken care of 
splendidly. The local music club, under 





direction of Mrs. A. S. E. Sanders, 
President, is planning a reception at a 
time convenient and will take this occa- 
sion to make recognition of the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the Ed- 
ward MacDowell Colony in Peterboro. 
We anticipate the presence of the Na- 
tional President of the Federation of 
Music Clubs, Ruth Haller Ottaway. 

A number of fine singing organiza- 
tions have been accepted for the pro- 
gram, among them the Teachers Chorus 
of Tulsa and a boys’ quartet from 





GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 


Director of Music, Tulsa, Okla. 
Past President, M.S.N.C. 
Conductor, All Southwestern H. S. Chorus 


Shawnee, the latter, pupils of Robbie L. 
Wade, state membership chairman for 
Oklahoma. 

Eugene E. Gamble, Chairman of the 
Exhibitors Committee of the Southwest- 
ern Conference, has announced that the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 
will give a party on the evening of 
Wednesday, March 29, at 10:15 P. M. 
A ten-piece orchestra has been secured. 
The Mosque offers such a large floor 
for dancing that the invitation will be 
extended not only to all contributing 
and active members of the Conference, 
but associate members as well. 

Informal and formal banquets will be 
featured with lowest prices for finest 
food, fun, speakers and entertainers. 

I think this small sample of the pro- 
gram, with the best yet to come, should 
start the Conference dues rolling to Miss 
Strouse. 

Frances SMITH Catron, President 
Ponca City, Okla., January 3, 1933 
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Wholesome Medicine We Can Give 
and Take 


HE holidays over we now find the 

month of March not very far away. 
What are your plans concerning the 
Southwestern Conference meeting in 
Springfield, March 28-31? Was there 
ever a time when we needed the impetus 
of such a meeting more? 

We hear on every hand “you must cut 
expenses i: every way,” but we must 
keep up efficiency. Most of us have had 
salary reductions and faculty force les- 
sened in the number of teachers, neces- 
sitating added duties when we had 
thought we were already carrying all the 
work possible. We must, however, ac- 
cept the situation “as is” and do our 
part to “weather the storm.” 

Someone has said “The man worth 
while is the man who can smile when 
everything goes dead wrong.” Things 
could be worse. It is our privilege to 
help, through music, to lighten the bur- 
dens and brighten the days of those less 
fortunate, perhaps. Therefore, if we 
have opportunity to give optimistic med- 
icine, let us give it abundantly, radiating 
cheer and hope to all with whom we 
meet. Then to further the cause we 
each need a tonic which calls for a pre- 
scription. The Springfield meeting is 
just the place to obtain such medicine. 

Mr. Gehrkens once said, “The Na- 
tional Conference is the most powerful 
force in America for advancing the best 
interests of music education, and, in so 
doing, of furthering the interests of the 
individual music educator. If we do not 
affiliate ourselves with the Conference 
organization and attend its meetings, we 
shall simply be left out and the rest of 
the procession will move on.” 

The Southwestern Conference as a 
part of the National organization has 
the added “local color” adapted to our 
needs and liking. It is for us to go and 
receive. The music teacher or super- 
visor who “lives unto himself alone” can- 
not keep up with the progress of events, 
and is bound to get into a rut, doing the 
same old things in the same old way, 
thereby arousing only a half-hearted re- 
sponse on the part of the pupils instead 
of a genuine and permanent enthusiasm. 

Therefore, let us attend the Confer- 
ence in March, where every effort is 
being made by Mrs. Catron and her co- 
workers to give you of the very best. 
This meeting will give you new ideas 
and vital inspiration to “carry on” in the 
most advantageous way. I feel that I 
cannot afford to do without the benefits 
of these meetings, and I believe others 
need them as much as I. Let us get our 
prescription and have it filled at Spring- 
field. 

See you in Springfield, March 28. 


Jessie Mare AGNEw, 
Second Vice-President 
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Some Features of the Southwestern Program 


Piano Recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
Springfield Concert at Clara Thompson Hall, Drury College. 


The Radio in Music Education—special session in charge of Sudie L. 
Williams, Dallas, Texas, including special broadcast features and 
addresses by national authorities. 


Concert by the Memorial Choir of Grace Holy Trinity Church, Kansas 


City, Mabelle Glenn, Director. 


Missouri, Chairman. 


owitsch. 


A Rich Musical Feast. 


the Southwestern territory. 


Music Club; 


City, Oklahoma. 


are described in Mrs. Catron’s 


Rural Music Section, Virginia Meierhoffer, State Supervisor of Music in 


Voice Clinic, Mabelle Glenn, Chairman; 
Band Clinic, James Robertson, Chairman. 

Senior High School Session, John Kendel, Denver, Chairman. 
Elementary School Session, Katherine Sentz, Topeka, Chairman. 
Junior High School Session, Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, Chairman. 


Southwestern Chorus and Orchestra. 
Tulsa; David Mattern, Ann Arbor. 


Exhibitors’ Symposium, Eugene Gamble, Chicago, Chairman. 


Variety and excellence are the keynotes of the 
program of recitals and demonstrations, 
by outstanding artists and groups representing Springfield schools 
and colleges, Green County, and various other sections and cities of 


Social Events will include a complimentary tea given by the Springfield 
formal banquet, with Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch as guest of honor and speaker; Conference party and dance 
arranged by the Exhibitors Committee, etc. 


Luncheon and Breakfasts for special groups will be announced in the off- 
cial program, arrangements for which may be made by communi- 
cating with Mrs. Frances Smith 


informal banquet; 


Note: The program is being arranged so that there will be a maximum 
of open time for visiting exhibits, and periods will also be set aside- 
for visiting rehearsals of the Southwestern Chorus and Orchestra. 


Some of the features mentioned in the above condensed program outline 
announcement on the preceding page. A 
complete program will be published in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 


Jacob Evanson, assisting. 


Conductors: George Oscar Bowen, 
Guest Conductor: Ossip Gabril- 


which will be contributed 


Catron, 304 N. 6th Street, Ponca 











REDUCTION IN RAILROAD 
RATES 


NNOUNCEMENT has been re- 
ceived from the Southwestern 
Passenger Association that the special 
round-trip convention rate for the 
Springfield Conference has been reduced 
from fare and one-half to fare and one- 
third. 

This means that upon presentation of 
your round-trip identification certificate 
at your local railroad station, you may 
purchase a round-trip ticket for one 
fare plus one-third. You must have 
the identification certificate, which will 
be sent to you by the treasurer, Miss 
Catharine Strouse, with your 1933 mem- 
bership card. It is important, there- 
fore, that dues be paid in advance. 


HOTELS 


Inasmuch as Conference headquarters 
will be located in the Shrine Mosque, 
no hotel has been named as “official”. 
The Colonial Hotel and the Kentwood 
Arms are near the Mosque, and if ac- 
commodations are desired in either of 
these, reservations should be made at 
once. In the next column are given 
names and rates for all Springfield 
hotels. 


SPRINGFIELD HOTELS 


Colonial (2 blocks from headquarters). 
Single rooms (With bath)... .$2.00 
2 in room, 1 bed. (With bath). 3.00 
3 in room, 2 beds. (With bath) 4.50 
4 in room, 2 beds. (With bath) 5.00 


Kentwood Arms (1% blocks from headquar- 
ters). 
Rooms with bath, one person. .$2.50 to $4.00 
Rooms with bath, two persons. 4.00 to 6.00 
Rooms with bath, twin beds.. 6.00 


Ozarks Hotel (1% blocks from headquarters). 
Single rooms with bath...$1.50 $2.00, $2.50 


Double rooms with bath...... 2.25to 3.75 

8 eee 3.00 to 5.00 
Link Hotel (1% blocks from ~ "> me 

Single rooms with bath....... $1.50 

Double rooms with bath...... 2.25 

Rooms without bath.......... 1.25to 2.00 
Bowles Hotel (2% blocks from re 

Single rooms with bath....... $1.5 

Double rooms with bath...... 2. ro 

Ee 1.00 and 2.00 
Green Tavern (North Springfield). 

Single rooms with bath....... $1.50 

2 in room, with bath......... 2.50 

,:. fee ee ee 3.00 
Metropolitan Hotel (4 blocks from headquar- 

ters). 

Single rooms with bath....... $1.50, $2.50 

Double rooms with bath...... 1.75 
Hotel State (4 blocks from headquarters). 

Single rooms with bath....... $1.25, $1.50 

2 persons in room with bath.. 2.00 




















DITSON PUBLICATIONS 





The Clippinger Class Method 


of 


Voice Culture 


by D. A. CLIPPINGER 


An altogether sane, balanced and practical text-book by one of America’s eminent authorities on the voice. It 
contains 132 pages of instructive text, technical exercises, melodic studies, and carefully chosen songs and duets. 


The author’s deep study of the voice together with his long experience in solving difficult vocal problems in 


the studio has enabled him to rid the subject of vagary, 


mystery, and uncertainty, and state the principles 


of voice-training so clearly and simply that they may be understood by any one. 


A FEW BASIC PRINCIPLES 


A tone is something to hear. Therefore, to be right it 
must satisfy the trained ear. 

Theories and opinions may be right or wrong, but prin- 
ciples are invariable. 

A good tone is easily produced, It is the bad tone that 
is difficult. 

A considerable part of voice-training must be devoted to 
getting rid of resistance, that is, effort at the wrong point. 
Good voice-production is based on the right idea of tone 
and right conditions of the instrument. 

The study of singing should be an invigorating and 
inspiring form of exercise. 

To sing well is an accomplishment well worth the time 
and effort involved. 





AIM OF THE BOOK 


A clear presentation of basic principles. 

A self-explanatory text. 

Directions for the practice of all exercises. 

A logically developed course of study. 

An adequate treatment of breath-control, vowel-formation, vowel- 
color, tone-quality, resonance, consonants, phonetic spelling, 
diction, the head-voice. 

Ample exercises for flexibility. 

An illuminating discussion of interpretation and how to study 
a song. 

An outline of the principles of interpretation as a basis of 
criticism. 

All the material necessary to complete mastery of voice-pro- 
duction. 

Songs and duets for approximately two years of study. 
Purchase of outside material unnecessary. 

The book is COMPLETE in itself, with ample text, nearly 150 
exercises and studies, 25 songs and 7 duets. 

The songs and duets if purchased separately would cost over 
ten dollars. 


PRICE, $1.25 











Art Songs for School and Studio 


(FIRST YEAR) 
Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE 


Issued in two editions 


Medium High—Medium Low 
$1.00 each 


High-class material for voice-training classes and for the studio. 
Contains twenty-five carefully chosen songs for first-year stu- 
dents. Composers represented: Bayly, Bohm, Brahms, Cadman, 
Calbreath, Clokey, Dichmont, Fisher, Franz, Godard, Grant- 


Schaefer, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and Strickland. The 
helpfulness of the book is increased by practical hints on Teach- 
ing Procedure, Fundamental Principles of Singing, Diction, and 
Notes on each of the Songs. 











ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE WILL 5SEN 





OLIVER DITSON COMPA 
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YICHORAL ACTIVITY 


\ For the Study and Development of 
and VOICE TRAINING 





The Glenn Glee Club Books 


Edited to meet the exacting requirements of 
Music Supervisors 


Music of Lasting Quality 

| Arrangements That Are Practical 
Text of Literary Worth 

Widely Adopted and Endorsed 


Edited by MABELLE GLENN 


The Glenn Glee Club Book 
for Boys 


Fifty songs for Junior High Schools skillfully arranged 
for boys’ voices, by Virernta Frencnu. 


The name of Mabelle Glenn as editor is in itself a guarantee 
of the superiority of this book. It was compiled after wide 
experience with classes of Junior High School boys. The 
range of each voice has been carefully watched, special 
attention being given to the Alto Tenor parts. This book 
solves the problem of right material for adolescent boys’ 
voices. Useful also for mixed chorus of S.A.B. 


124 pages of music, cloth-bound, $1.00 





The Glenn Glee Club Book 
for Girls 


Forty-two songs for Junior High Schools beautifully 
arranged by Virernis Frencu. 
This book aims to meet the need for music of a medium 
grade of difficulty which will appeal to girls of Junior High 
and early high school age. The melodies possess charm and 
the harmonies have been interesting to all the parties. 
Three-Part Chorus, 124 pages of music, cloth-bound, 
$1.00 





The Glenn Glee Club Book 
for Young Men 


Thirty-six part songs for High Schools especially 
arranged by Vircinta FRENCH. 


Folksongs—Classic Artsongs—Chorales 


A collection of more advanced material for senior high 
schools and preparatory schools 


74 pages of music, cloth-bound, $1.00 


Any of the books listed will be 
sent “on approval” for examination 








The Junior A Cappella 
Chorus Book 


Edited by 
Oxvar C. CuristiaAnsen and Carot M. Pirrts 
Price, $1.00 


Contains 128 pages of music, an elaborate and helpful 
Foreword by Mrs. Pitts, and Hints for Singers Them- 
selves by Dr. Hollis Dann. 


Of the 51 musical numbers, 42 are secular and 9 are 
sacred. Of these numbers 27, more than half, are made 
available in a cappella form for the first time. 


As the best possible preparation for acquiring inde- 
pendent movement of voices accustomed only to part- 
songs that move solidly together, the book opens with 
fifteen canons, rounds and catches. This initial section 
is followed by a group of three-part glees and madri- 
gals and folk-songs arranged in madrigal form. Sev- 
eral five-part songs are included. 


While the musical standard of the editors is high, pains 
have been taken to select music that not only is suit- 
able in range and text for junior choirs, but is hearty, 
joyous and singable. 





NOTE: In addition to the JUNIOR A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK described above, we present THE A CAP- 
PELLA CHORUS BOOK which may be regarded as a 
SENIOR collection for choruses of more advanced train- 
ing and attainment. 











The A Cappella Chorus Book 
Edited by 


Dr. F. Mertivus CuristIANsEN and Nose CaIn 
For Mixed Voices—Price in Boards, $1.00 


This notable collection of twenty-seven choruses, and 
one hundred and twenty-eight music-pages contains 
sixteen secular numbers and eleven sacred. The names 
of the distinguished editors is in itself a guarantee 
of the high quality of the book. Care has been taken 
to avoid music of more than average difficulty, or of 
extreme vocal range. Every number was chosen be- 
cause of its intrinsic beauty as well as singableness. 
The interesting Foreword by the managing editor, 
records the development of a cappella music in this 
country. Unparalleled in both quality and price. 





"e 
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To City, County, and District Superintendents, Music Teachers, 
and Supervisors of California 


REETINGS: The California 
State Board of Education an- 


nounces its official invitation to 
the music teachers and supervisors of 
California to participate in the regular 
biennial conference on music education, 
now held in conjunction with the bien- 
nial meetings of the California-Western 
School Music Conference. 


The conference will be held in the 
Scottish Rite Temple, Oakland, April 
10, 11,12. Programs will be distributed 
to all city, county and district superin- 
tendents of schools, teachers and super- 
visors of music, as soon as tentative 
plans now being arranged, have been 
confirmed. 


In following its established precedent 
of calling periodic conferences on music 
education in California, the State Board 
of Education reaffirms its belief that 
music plays a vital part in the education 
of all children. The ancients valued the 
function of music in human development 
and assigned it an important place in 
their scheme of education. Progressive 
modern education demands that music 
shall constitute a part of the education 
of every child and not be limited to the 
talented few. Modern life, in which the 
radio has made vocal and instrumental 
music available to all, demands under- 


standing and appreciation, unless our 


people are to be those who “have ears 
and hear not.” 

In these times, when the world is eco- 
nomically out of gear, human beings are 
in need of the refuge and solace which 
music can provide. It is not in the ma- 
terialistic, the prosaic, and the utilitarian 
that the human heart finds escape from 
fear and worry, but in the idealistic, the 
beautiful, and the cultural which music 
so amply provides. Music, to the per- 
son who appreciates it, is its own ex- 
ceeding great reward. It multiplies and 
refines enjoyment. It soothes the spirit 
harassed by cares. It brings harmony 
with the good and the beautiful. 

This conference on music education 


provides inspiration and _ professional 


guidance for those directing the utiliza- 
tion of music as an effective means of 
child growth and development. The dis- 
cussions acquaint the group with mod- 
ern objectives of music education, effec- 
tive types of organization for instruc- 
tion, new techniques, materials, and equip- 
ment. The demonstrations indicate new 
methods in use in outstanding schoofs 
in the area in which the conference is 
held. Every California teacher of music 
will benefit by attendance and participa- 
tion in the activities of the conference, 
and will bring back to his school system 
and children immeasurable values in re- 
vitalized and improved service. 

Very sincerely yours, 

V. KeRsEY 


Secretary, State Board of Education 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


FACTS ABOUT THE PROGRAM 


VERY widespread and cordial in- 

vitation is extended to all teachers 
and friends of public school music to 
be “among those present” at our Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference spring meet- 
ing in Oakland, where a vitally interest- 
ing and educational program is being 
planned by the Executive Board. A pro- 
gram not for show, nor wholly for en- 
tertainment, but one in which our prob- 
lems will receive full discussion, where 
we may share with each other our ideas, 
our aims, and our accomplishments. We 








HOTEL OAKLAND 


Housing headquarters for the California-Western Conference, April 10-12, 1933. 
The hotel is within walking distance of the Scottish Rite Building, which will 
be general headquarters for all sessions, exhibits, etc. 
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shall endeavor to give you programs of 
interest from different levels: Rural 
School, Elementatry Grades, Junior 
High, Senior High, Junior College, and 
University, vocally and instrumentally 
considered. 

Mabelle Glenn, who is nationally 
known and who is responsible for the 
high achievements in public school mu- 
sic in Kansas City, will present two 
phases of our diversified program: The 
Boy Voice, and Creative Music. Miss 
Glenn is always worth hearing, and 
without question, will bring messages of 
educational value. 


Dr. Tully Knoles, President of the 
College of the Pacific at Stockton, will 
address us on some educational topic of 
interest, which will be announced later. 
It matters not what subject Mr. Knoles 
announces; his audience knows it will 
be of outstanding value, and that it will 
be presented in a dynamic and convinc- 
ing manner. 

From the State University of Ari- 
zona, at Tucson, E. J. Schultz, Head of 
the Music Department, will offer as his 
contribution, Test of Listening Power in 
Music, a subject which has occupied the 
attention of educators for some time. 
We shall be glad to learn of Mr. 
Schultz’ research project along this line. 

Olive M. Gerrish of the Department 
of Music, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege at Tempe, has perfected a test for 
Measuring the Musical Accomplishment 
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of Young Children, a report of which 
she will give us. Mr. Schultz writes 
that its validity cannot be questioned 
and that the tests are quite objective. 

With demonstrations of daily work in 
several lines, with a bona fide rehearsal 
of a Junior High School orchestra, corr- 
ducted exactly as per schedule in the re- 
hearsal room of the school, and with the 
beautiful concert presented by an All- 
Bay Orchestra and Chorus of Senior 
High School preparation, a musical 
feast is indeed awaiting you. 

Of course, our National President, 
Walter H. Butterfield, will be with us, 
and our untiring Executive Secretary 
and helpful friend, C. V. Buttelman. 
You will deem it a pleasure to meet 
these gentlemen, to hear their words of 
greeting, and to realize through personal 
contact, the splendid policies they are 
helping to inaugurate and carry out for 
the great cause of public school music 
in this country. 

There will be educational achieve- 
ment exhibits of material gathered 
from about the Conference, under the 
guidance of Georgia Shropshire, chair- 
man of this work. These exhibits will 





MABELLE GLENN 


Director of Music, Kansas City, Mo. 
Past President, M. S. N. C. 


be valuable and enlightening. They will be 
shown in an easily accessible and attrac- 
tive place, and time given to view them, 
as well as the various publications and 
other school music materials offered for 
your inspection by members of the Mu- 
sic Education Exhibitors Association. 
Make early plans to provide the neces- 
sary time and wherewithal to attend our 
conference! Possibly it will require a 
bit of sacrifice, but the way may be pro- 
vided in a most astonishing fashion if 
your desire be keen enough! By rail, 
motor, or airplane, one can easily reach 
Oakland from any point within our 
Conference jurisdiction. The railroads 
offer a one and one-third round trip 
fare. 
Remember the dates: April 10-11-12, 
1933. 
GERTRUDE B. Parsons, President 


February, Nineteen Thirty-three 








A New Day in Music 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Chief, Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 








HELEN HEFFERNAN 


HE DAY of the “special sub- 
jects” is rapidly disappearing. 
Physical education is no longer a 
special subject, it is a mode of general 
education; art is no longer set apart in 
the progressive curriculum, but it is one 
method by which power of expression 
is developed in human beings; music is 
not a subject to be assigned to a narrow 
compartment, but is a medium of joyous 
creative self-realization which forms an 
indispensable part of a wide range of 
activities. 

Music is coming into its own in the 
new dynamic philosophy of modern edu- 
cation. Modern education, which values 
the cultivation of the emotions, regards 
music as its richest asset in providing 
for emotional and cultural development. 

Music makes more vivid the feelings 
and emotions -f people of varying na- 
tionalities and races. Who cannot see 
the tragic background of the Russian, 
his anguish, his unremitting toil, his 
cruel oppression, in the compositions of 
Tschaikowsky? Who cannot see the 
primitive, art in its beginnings, the jun- 
gle background sounding through the 
negro spirituals, and thereby appreciate 
the slow growth by which the race has 
arrived at the present musical art of 
our sophisticated civilization? So music 
becomes a medium through which the 
child’s understanding of social relation- 
ships is broadened and deepened. Lit- 
erature, social studies, science, and art 
are enriched by the integrating influence 
of music. 

The place of music in the schools of 
the past was too narrow and limiting. 
No realization of the potentialities in- 
herent in music could grow out of a 
few short periods of music a_ week. 
This procedure led to one kind of ex- 


pression; namely, group singing, with 
its overemphasis on the acquisition of 
the ability to read music. 

The past in music education has wit- 
nessed the prostitution of a great art. 
The future will see the noble utilization 
of music as an unequaled agency of 
child learning and growth. Appreciation 
of music will cease to be passive. Ap- 
preciation of music will develop be- 
cause the music has been recreated in 
the imagination of the children. Re- 
cently some beautiful pictures painted by 
children were displayed in connection 
with the music section of a teachers in- 
stitute. These were the dynamic activi- 
ties, the imaginative responses of chil- 
dren to the beautiful musical composi- 
tions of their acquaintance. And here, 
incidentally, was that wedding of the 
arts, that integration which is the re- 
current theme of the modern educational 
symphony. 

In the modern school, children are 
having rich developmental experiences 
in creating their own music and in mak- 
ing their own musical instruments. So 
the child is provided with a succession 
of musical experiences suited to his 
stage of growth. Creative expression is 
slowly coming into its own as directors 
of music see music, not only as a great 





TULLY C. KNOLES 
President, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif. 


art, but as a medium through which the 
growth and development of children is 
fostered. 

As in other fields of education, the 
enemy to progress is complacency. 
Music has been neglected by the re- 
search worker. Research is needed to 
solve problems of curricular content. 
Music has been neglected in the experi- 
mental schools. Experimentation is 
needed to prove the effectiveness of 
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ONE 
BEAUTIFUL 
DAY 


Overture by R. E. HILDRETH 











+4 
REQUIRED 


Class C Bands 
1933 
National Contest 





err $3.00 
Conductor’s Score........... .50 
Symphonic Band 

(Including Score).......... 6.00 


Other Fine Compositions 
from the Fillmore Concert 
Band Series. 


BAND 
The Wedding Ring, Overture— 
Geb, Bh, BMG, csccvcccvncnen $2.50 
The Flatterer, Overture — Chas. 
GURGEEE ccccctdindstscceetenseey Oe 
Poet and Peasant, Overture — 
Arr, Henry Fillmore.......... 3.00 
(Conductor’s Score) ........... 50 
Light Cavalry, Overture — Arr. 
Henry Fillmore ...........-.+-. 3.00 
(Conductor's Score) ........+.. 50 
Morning, Noon and Night, Over- 
ture—Arr, Henry Fillmore.... 3.00 
(Conductor's Score)............ 50 
La Grace, Overture — Chas. 
eer 
The Bard of Buckeye, Overture 
Richard Raymond ............. 3.50 


FILLMORE? 


MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street 


CINCINNATI OHIO 
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present methods of instruction or evalu- 
ate new approaches. Music has been a 
subject apart. It must become a part of 
the complete experience of children in 
multitudinous educational relationships. 


MORE PROGRAM NEWS 


N the Scottish Rite Temple, facing 

the shores of Lake Merritt, the 
California-Western Conference will as- 
semble in April for its Sectional con- 
ference. All the meetings of the three- 
day session, including the banquet and 
the final concert, will be held in this 
beautiful building. 


The Board of Directors has been 
working earnestly, endeavoring to pre- 
pare a suitable program that will carry 
interest to teachers engaged in various 
lines of school activities. The program 
is being so organized that there will 
be considerable time and opportunity 
to visit the exhibits, and become 
acquainted with the distinguished 
group of men and women who will be 
present at this conference to acquaint 
the teachers with the various items of 
their catalogs, which will prove of 
service in school work. Demonstra- 
tions of diverse kinds will include the 
problems of the elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, and will be brief 
enough to permit discussions with the 
classroom teachers that present the 
demonstrations. 


Very probably one of the distin- 
guished California organists will open 
the program using the large organ 
which graces this beautiful auditorium. 


It is also probable that the famous 
flying squadron of imported ducks will 
grace the waters of Lake Merritt to 
lend color and grace to the natural 
beauties surrounding the Temple. 


By April the hills will all be green, 
the foliage already casting a shade and 
the flowers in full bloom, which should 
be enough to enthuse those who are 
musically inclined to lend their pres- 
ence to the great occasion which 
makes the city of Oakland host to the 
multitude of music teachers in the 
Western portion of this great nation. 


Besides the demonstrations and the 
closing concert and the interesting 
meeting of the general session, an 
interesting program is being prepared 
for Monday evening. In addition to a dis- 
tinguished speaker for the evening, the 
Oakland Teachers’ Chorus will sing a 
few selections, and other features con- 
nected with school activities will also 
be presented. The demonstrations, 
particularly in the elementary schools, 
will be grouped around “Integration 
of Subjects in the Music Program.” 


Mary E., IRELAND, 
Second Vice-President. 











SPECIAL RAILROAD FARES 


BE sure to get a certificate from 

your ticket agent when purchasing 
your ticket ,to Oakland, entitling you 
to the fare and one-third round trip 
rate. This rate is available to all mem- 
bers of the Conference and dependent 
members of their families. If your 
agent does not have the special certifi- 
cates, obtain a receipt for the full one- 
way fare to the convention and ask the 
validating agent at Oakland for a cer- 
tificate. The dates of sale on these cer- 
tificates to the meeting are from April 
6-12. In case you cannot get a through 
ticket to Oakland obtain a certificate 
or receipt for your fare at each inter- 
mediate point. 

Tickets must be validated by the rail- 
road representative and the Treasurer 
at Oakland between the dates of April 
10-12 inclusive. The return limit is 
April 19. 

Each member must present his 1933 
membership card in order to obtain 
the rate of one-third fare for the re- 
turn journey. Also, it is necessary to 
return by the same route you come 
to the meeting. 

So send in your membership dues if 
you have not already done so, and 
plan to be with us for a great three- 
day meeting in Oakland! 











GROUP MEETINGS 


HE Executive Board of the South- 

ern District of the California- 
Western School Music Conference, has 
instituted a new and most effective pro- 
ceeding, this season, by establishing 
“get-together” groups in different sec- 
tions, to stimulate interest in our Con- 
ference. 


The first was a Leadership Luncheon 
in Los Angeles, when the Southern Dis- 
trict was divided into Community Sec- 
tions, the leaders of which planned 
group meetings and personal contacts to 
carry out the proposed aim. The open- 
ing activity was a meeting of Pomona 
Valley Music Teachers, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Hazel Nohavec. Sec- 
ondly, Mrs. Helen C. Dill of U. C. L. A. 
invited representatives from the Music 
Department of Southern California col- 
leges and universities, to a morning 
session where subjects of mutual inter- 
est were presented. 


A dinner was held November 16 for 
men teaching music in the Los Angeles 
schools. This occasion was under the 
direction of Harry Grapengeter, and 
presided over by Louis Woodson Curtis. 
A few days later, Mrs. Mabel Spizzy 
held a meeting in Santa Barbara which 
resulted in renewed interest for Confer- 
ence activities. 


In all of these sessions much interest 
was manifested and greater enthusiasm 
aroused for Conference membership. 

Constructive work has also been done 
by Georgia Shropshire of Alhambra, 
Alice Sturdy and Martha Ripple, with 
Mrs. Alfa Wood Anderson, with Junior 
High School groups. Other leaders are 
Mrs. Amy Grace Miller (Pasadena), 
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Mrs. Emma Bartlett (Harbor and Beach 
Section), Alfred Smith (San Diego), 
Jennie Jones (Los Angeles Elementary 
Orchestra Division), E. Gertrude Jones 
(Los Angeles Evening Schools), Ed- 
mund Cykler (Junior Colleges). 


The work of these sections culminated 
in a fine musical program given by rep- 
resentatives of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, Saturday morning, December 3, 
followed by a luncheon attended by 300 
Southern California teachers of music. 
It is the consensus of opinion that these 
projects have been highly successful 
and a strong support of our Spring Con- 
ference has followed. 


Through the indefatigable efforts of 
the retiring President of the Southern 
District, Mrs. Evelyn Stone Guernsey, 
and her Executive Board, much of the 
success is due. 


The new officers for the year 1933 are 
as follows: Mrs. Hazel Nohavec, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Helen C. Dill, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Carolyn Powell, Secretary; 
William Hartshorn, Treasurer. 


The Saturday program is given here- 
with. Many encomiums of praise were 
heard on all sides for one of the most 
beautiful presentations ever made by our 
public schools! Every number was a 
gem, culminating with a most superior 
piece of artistry in the Junior College 
A Cappella Choir. 


Music Section of the Division of Curriculum 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Supervisor 
(A program of music in compliment to 
California-Western School Music Confer- 
ence, Southern District) 

Los Angeles All-City Junior High School Or- 
chestra, Richard Kenneth Bailey, Conduc- 
tor. Program: Echoes from the Metropolitan 
Opera House (Moses Tobani). 

Third Street Elementary School, Sixth Grade 
Chorus, Jessie E. Marker, Director. Pro- 
gram: Christmas Hymn (M. Praetorius); 
The Snow Storm (James H. Rogers); O 
Tuneful Hosts, from the Christmas Oratorio 
(Camille Saint-Saens). 

John Adams and James A. Foshay Junior 
High Schools—Combined Boys’ Glee Clubs, 
Genevieve Rorke and Gladys Grant Scott, 
Directors. Program: Adeste Fideles (John 
Reading); O Little Town of Bethlehem 
(Lewis H. Redner); Pilgrim’s Chorus from 
Tannhauser (Richard Wagner). Program 
arr. by Mae Wheeler Nightingale. 

The Los Angeles All-City Senior Orchestra, 
Edmund A. Cykler, Conductor. Program: 
Ballet Music from Aida (Guiseppi Verdi). 

The Los Angeles Plan of Interesting Children 
of the Elementary Grades in Orchestral In- 
struments, Jennie L. Jones. 

Combined Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, Holly- 
wood High School. Edna Ames, Director. 
Program: Listen, Lordings, Unto Me 
(George L. Osgood); Gloria from the Missa 
Solennelle (Charles Francois Gounod); Glory 
to God in the Highest (G. D. Pergolesi). 

Los Angeles Junior College, A Cappella Choir, 
Ralph Jennings Peterson, Conductor. Pro- 
gram: Tantum Ergo (Thomas Candyln) ; 
Bride of the King (F. Melius Christiansen) ; 
Fum! Fum! Fum!, Catalonian Christmas 
March (arr. Kurt Schindler). 

Los Angeles Junior College Combined Glee 
Clubs and A Cappella Choir, Ralph Jennings 
Peterson, Director. Carol Weiskopf, Edith 
Biggers, Soloists; Walter Slike, Organist; 
Marian Perlman, Pianist. Program: Two 
Choruses from Elijah—Help Lord; Bow 
Thine Ear (Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy). 
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A NEW SERIES 


for a New Era . 


| a the United States will go off the gold standard but 


the public schools can never lower their educational standards. 


Should Technocracy achieve its goal, music would immedi- 
ately become the most important subject in the entire field of 
education. 


S uperintendents and other educators appreciate the fact that 
the present crisis presages a new era in which there will be a 
new emphasis in education. 


The New Universal 


School Music Series 


By 


WALTER DAMROSCH 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
KARL W. GEHRKENS 


meets this new challenge of educators now and for the future. 


Each book satisfies all the needs of the 
grade for which it is intended at a 
price in accord with present conditions. 4 


Until you have seen 


My First Song Book | 


(now ready) 


you can have no conception of the new values in school music texts. 
Interested supervisors may obtain examination copies simply by 
sending their name and official position. 






HINDS, HAYDEN HN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
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Publishers 





New York 
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Northwest Conference—Seattle, 


Anne Lanpssury Beck, Eugene, Oregon, President 
Cuartes R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana, Ist Vice-President 
Marcaret Lee Maaske, Monmouth, Oregon, Secretary 
Roy E. Freesurc, San Francisco, California, Director 


Mauve Garnett, New York City, Director 
L. J. Scunaser, Pocatello, Idaho, Director 


April 17-19 





Estuer K. Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Washington, Treasurer 


Grace E. P. Hotman, 717 S. McClellan Avenue, Spokane, Washington, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





Seattle Invites You! 


USIC A PART OF EVERY 

DAY LIFE—This is our Con- 

ference Theme, friends of mu- 
sic in the Northwest! Not only is it 
the Conference theme, but it is ours for 
every day living and teaching as well. 
We do not have to lash ourselves into 
the mood of this theme: we have grown 
into it and it is here to stay. That is 
why we chose it—we could not resist it. 

We are stirred when we realize that 
music lifts us out of the commonplace 
things about us. What would we adults 
and children do without it! We are look- 
ing forward to the Conference in April 
because on the program we will have a 
cross-section of the music activities in 
our Northwest. We really need to hold 
our Conference for a week and have 
plenty of money at our disposal so that 
you might hear a larger number of out- 
standing groups from all over the 
Northwest. However you may be sure 
that our program will offer you all 
types of school music demonstrated by 
superior groups of performers. 

Judging from letters I am constantly 
receiving from our members, I know 
there is no lack of enthusiasm in the 
Northwest. This is certainly cheering 
to us who are planning the program. 
Seattle will provide several worth while 
programs and demonstrations. Their 
school music, from primary grades 
through high school, is famous in this 
territory. A splendid A Cappella Choir 
from Boise, Idaho, is planning to be 
with us. An enthusiastic letter from 
Miss Miller at Ketchikan, Alaska, asks 
for a Northwest Chorus in addition to 
the Orchestra to which she is sending a 
member, as she did last year to the Na- 
tional Convention. This is just a taste 
of the Northwest music spirit which 
will pervade our Conference in April, 
and which bears out our theme. 

The Seattle Committee, of which 
Miss Henson is chairman, has been un- 
tiring in its efforts to provide comfort 
and pleasure for those who attend: and 
the arrangement of the program will 
bear out the fact that we want every- 
body there to see and hear everything, 
and that a feast of worth while things 
has been provided. The Conference 
Board called its final program meet- 
ing in Seattle on January 7 and 8, and 
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in the next issue of the JouRNAL you 
will find the completed program. If you 
are undecided now about attending the 
Conference in April, all doubts will be 
dispelled and you will make your ar- 
rangements for absence during those 
three days. By taking advantage of the 
week-end you can hear the Sacred Con- 
cert on Sunday and be established for 
the three following days, including the 
Northwest Orchestra Concert on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The outlook is splendid for a large 
attendance. If you are not on the pro- 
gram this time you will enjoy hearing 
others demonstrate your favorite musical 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-FOUR 





A Message from 
Superintendent 
Worth McClure 





To the Members of the Northwest 
Music Supervisors Conference: 


I am privileged through the courtesy 
of the Music SuPERvIsoRS JouR- 
NAL to extend a cordial invitation 
to the members of the Northwest 
Music Supervisors Conference to 
attend the biennial meeting in Se- 
attle on April 17, 18 and 19, 1933. 
I am happy to extend this invita- 
tion. Seattle has been steadfast in 
her support of music in the schools, 
and will heartily welcome those who 
are contributing in such a large 
degree to the development of cul- 
ture in the Pacific Northwest. 


We shall be glad to have you visit 
the schools, and we trust that you 
will gain as much of pleasure from 
your stay with us, as we shall gain 
of inspiration from your presence. 
Yours very truly, 
WortH McCLure 


Superintendent Seattle Public 
Schools 














To Music Supervisors of the Pacific 
Northwest: 

REETINGS: “TI see by the papers” 
{. (is this the way to begin?) that 
the Northwest Music Supervisors Con- 
ference is to be held in Seattle, April 
17, 18 and 19. If there is a city in the 
United States so admirably situated, 
nestling between two mountain ranges, 
with an extended shoreline of salt water 
and harboring within its borders several 
large fresh-water lakes, all contributing 
to an exhilarating climate, we do not 
know of it. It is to this physical setting 
you are invited to come for several days 
of conference. 

But another and far more weighty 
reason makes the choice of Seattle ex- 
ceptionally favorable to your work. 
Being somewhat familiar with public 
school music in this section, may I say 
to you without reflection on other com- 
munities, that music in Seattle public 
schools takes its rightful place as a 
major subject in the educational scheme 
and lays a splendid foundation for those 
who are talented and desire to make it 
a life work. The music department has 
had and still has the intelligent guid- 
ance of teachers who approach music 
from the public school angle, and know 
it as an art as well. From first grade 
to graduation in high school, from 
rhythm bands to symphonic orchestras, 
from rote singing to operas, from self- 
expression in child melodies to composi- 
tions of concertos with orchestral ac- 
companiment—all of which I trust you 
will have opportunity to observe in ac- 
tion—the study of music in Seattle 
schools advances in an orderly manner 
and under competent instructors. 

You are undoubtedly acquainted with 
the special features of the conference, 
such as the All-Northwest Orchestra 
and large a cappella choir particularly, 
and we hope the hospitality of the city 
and benefit of your meeting will far ex- 
ceed your anticipations. If I may pre- 
sume to speak for the music profession, 
as editor of Music and Musicians maga- 
zine which devotes itself to further 
music in this territory, may I urge all 
music supervisors and public school mti- 
sic teachers to attend this conference in 
Seattle next April. 

Yours for Good Music, 
(Signed) Davin ScHEETZ CRAIG 
Seattle, December 15, 1932 
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URING its 68 years of serving an ever-grow- 
ing music clientele, Lyon & Healy has 
steadily developed its Sheet Music department 
into not only the largest but the most efficient in 
prompt, intelligent service. Music teachers also 
will find here every possible need in music mate- 
rial from blank books to rhythm instruments. (See 
list lower portion of next column.) Of course, it 
is an obvious saving of time and money to place 
your orders here instead of buying from a num- 
ber of places. 


32,000 Choral or Octavo 


Selections to Choose from 


In this division alone, there are more than 300 drawers 
for our collection of Octavo music. 32,000 different titles 
all filed alphabetically, representing more than 75 differ- 
ent publishers all over the world. Quick, well-trained 
salespeople keep this great stock at their finger-tips and 
will select for you a suitable list of music for your perusal 
on short notice. 


Write to our 
SCHOOL DIVISION 


about your Special Problems 


When in doubt about the type or grade of music you 
want for a certain occasion, just stop in or write us the 
circumstances and we will gladly send you a selection of 
music “on approval” which you can look over at home 
or school. Competent salespeople will suggest a well- 
balanced program, if you wish. There is no obligation nor 
cost for this service. 


Order Now for Spring Music Events. 
Use Coupon in the Next Column. 


Wabash Avenue Huron Road 


at Jackson Boulevard at Euclid Avenue 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


LYON & HEALY 


Visit the LYON & HEALY Choral Music Display 
at North Central Conference, Grand Rapids. 
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LYON & HEALY Can Supply 


Your Music Needs Promptly, Economically 


Just a Few of the New 


MIXED CHORUSES 


Recently Received 
S. A.T. B. 








Adew, Sweet Amaryllis............. en B 
America Is Singing......................Wm. Arms Fisher.. .20 
Ay, Ay, Ay (Alas) 

RANI GIN sacrccesiciccicesilcenencesieh Art. BUCKET <cccnun my 
Be Strong (Piano or Organ 

Cn NTS! — EE 15 
Cobblers Jig (Eng. Air 17th 

i ee , Davis .... .18 
Dance, Cried The Fiddler........Heise  ......-...--cc-ecs--es Be 


Dere’s a Man Goin’ Roun’ 


Takin’ Names .......... = Se 1S 
eee Ea 12 
Echoes From De Cotton Fields..Moore-Seamans ...... .15 
Flag of My Land (Patriotic)....Boyd ........-.c-ccccsceseee 25 
Good-night, Mother .................... SINUS cnicisinimnitnbee 12 
Hear Our Prayer (Sacred) 

(Organ accomp.) .............-...++- ne 15 
Hop, You Grasshopper Hop! 

GI sesiiciceennnie |. RNAs 15 
House by the Side of the Road..Clark-Riegger .......... 16 
a ee a ee 18 
Katinka (from ‘‘Katinka’’)........Friml-Riegger .......... 1S 
Laudamus (Bryn Calfaria)..........Protheroe  ...........---- B 
Lord, Bring Dat Sinner Home....Clark  .........cceccccecoeee 20 
Oh, Dem Golden Slippers.......... Bland-Huntley .........12 
ke, ee Friml-Riegger .......... a. 
Rantin’, Rovin’, Robin 

"eee Ot. TT cents ve 
Shepherd of Dumbleton 

(Cotswold folk-song) ............ Arr. Matthews ...... .12 
Shoot, False Love, I Care Not..Morley  .........----s0-+ .10 
Soldiers of Christ, Arise!.......... Whitehead .............. 15 
Winds in the Chimney 

eS 8 ee i a 15 


Sign this coupon and mail to Lyon & Healy 
for our complete list of new Operettas, 
Orchestrations and other Ensembles— 


Complete Selection of 


MUSIC MATERIAL 





Re FL 
EIT RT ARR Ne ETT FOR, $5 - $7 
Bags, leather; zipper fasteners.....................-cccscee----1.75 
RS ae 
Music Paper, Band, full orchestra sizes...............-00--+ 

SONNE TNID , ciiliiinscnceredetinticouiaitiditsinnatacaccenabiediadidheade 50c 
a ET 
I. Ill camnssandaicitainnsdeeninaniiainiilieuanientnaciats per bottle 25c 
NE eT 
IO. icktcsnctiinctneiniemama $1.00 





Music Stands . .---$ 1.15 - $4.50 
EE TEE 


—and Accessories for all Instruments 
and Headquarters for Leading Band and 
Orchestra Instruments. 


Check the items wanted 
and Order Today. 
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CURTIS CLASS PIANO 
COURSE 


by 
HELEN CURTIS 


Director of the Department of Class Piano Methods, 
Chicago Conservatory, Chicago, lil, Formerly 
Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 








GLENN H. WOODS 
Director of Music, Oakland 


SUPERV I SORS— ae See 











Try the New 
Northwest President’s Letter 


FIRST PIANO pee 
expression, as well as all other styles, 
including some excellent features from 


@ Ee A D EF a the University of Washington. 


There will also be inspiring speakers. 
(Covering entire year's work ) Then we offer splendid music exhibits. 
What supervisor or teacher can resist 
shopping under one roof and examining, 

first hand, quantities of materials that 
75 cents would be out of reach by mail in this 
abundance, and impossible to us by per- 
sonal visit at publishers’ headquarters. 


Being used with GREAT SUCCESS in 1st, Exhibitors are bringing these materials 


. to us at great expense to themselves, and 
2nd and 3rd grade Piano Classes we are certainly grateful for this op- 
portunity to examine and choose mate- 
rials. And remember, we are giving 
time on the program for visiting these 
exhibits. 





For complete information write In the meantime, the Committee urges 
your interest and help. We are just one 
Northwest Music Family, living our 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher music daily. 


1010 Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. Have you sent in your dues? Please 
make us who are preparing the program 


happy by assuring us of your support. 
And, by the wey, will you get another 
member? We count on you. Another 

















‘ata lc taea i aks aaa eat ek time you may be shouldering official re- 
‘ I 1 sponsibility, and we—the present incum- 
| 1 ° ° ° P 

H want to send th J n l 5 bents—will be right behind you with our 
: e Our a : enthusiastic applause—and our dues! 

: To ; ANNE Lanpssury BECK, President 
SesisePRORERMOSPERSE DAE SES ODEs ° : 

 ] i 

CONN U ONE HES 00660066 006546 OREN 6 ONES O86 06 CORRES OR OR CRE OS ee r 

: ADDRESS ; RAILROAD FARES 

| CCU e Mks OREO RSS OOOO ON. ONS 10d hon 66 be einen eee area teed oe on kens 4 Full information regarding the fare 

; CITY STATE ; and one-third round trip rate to the 

5 i Northwest meeting will be found on the 

' 1 California-Western page of this Journal. 

H I enclose $1.00, the subscription price for one year, beginning with the............ issue ' The same rules apply for both Confer- 

a ' ences, except that the dates of sale for 

: PE octngasnenedsceaebenehedoes ss dhntemesietectetssnsin ; the special rate to Seattle are April 13- 

: Mail to Music Supervisors Nat'l Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ; 19. The return limit is April 26. 
Leweeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeseeseeeeeseeseseseosesesasane 
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MR. YOUNG REPLIES 





yous correspondent, Dr. Harold 
M. Butler, in setting down his 
“strong exception” to some of my 
“dicta” has taken my remarks literally 
and criticized them, as such. This is 
what I feared might happen. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Butler and for 
me, he has totally misunderstood the 
aim which I had in mind. 

My article on “Vocal Diction—in a 
Nutshell” was intended, primarily, for 
the benefit of children, and in a foot- 
note, I explained, though not clearly 
enough, perhaps, that I had modified my 
remarks to allow for, and to suit the 
mentality of the child. 

It is notoriously difficult to eradicate 
faulty diction of long standing in sing- 
ing, and one of the surest ways of cor- 
recting a bad habit is to impose or sub- 
stitute another which may definitely err 
in the opposite direction, the result be- 
ing something between the two. 

In short, one aims at the truth, but 
“allows for the wind.” To take Mr. 
Butler’s first objection, I maintain that 
if we tell children who have been sing- 
ing wrongly, such a word as quite, to 
sing quah-eet, the result will be nearer 
the truth than if we merely instruct 
them to sing a long i or talk about 
“tongue position”—always a source of 
danger, by the way. 

As regards my omission of the par- 
tials, I would remind Mr. Butler that 
one cannot get everything into a “nut- 
shell”. 

I would like to assure him also, that 
I hate as much as he does, the Italian 
style in English diction. After all, why 
substitute hybrid Italian for indifferent 
English ? 

As for my went-a, and Mr. Butler’s 
went-i—literally, neither are quite cor- 
rect—surely this is hair splitting as far 
as children are concerned. The main 
point is to get them to enunciate the 
final consonant in any way which will 
encourage them to do so. If the result be 
too blatant, modification can be applied. 

In having a friendly “dig” at my 
critic, I can still say that though we 
may differ, I am confident that Mr. But- 
ler will reciprocate my sincere convic- 
tion that we are both, in our own way, 
endeavoring to give only the best in 
music to our children whose welfare 
we have at heart.—T. CAMPBELL YouNG, 
London, England. 


Folk Lore Music Broadcast. Margaret M. 
Streeter, national lecturer on the appreciation 
of music, former assistant supervisor of music 
in the Los Angeles public schools and teacher 
of music appreciation at the American Con- 
servatory of Music and Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, will speak on the NBC-WJZ network 
“Music of the Folks’ programs beginning 
Tuesday, January 17, at 11:30 A.M. (CST), 
and each Tuesday following. In addition, 
one folk lore number will be featured in the 
Farm and Home Hour each day. Miss Street- 
er’s comments on the musical selections will 
serve to acquaint Americans with the folk 
lore music of many nations. The first pro- 
gram in the series will include four numbers 
to test the memory of listeners who will be 
asked to guess the countries they represent. 
Following the inaugural program the folk lore 
music of one country will be presented every 
Tuesday. The folk lore number featured on 
the Farm and Home Hour will be played by 
the Homesteaders Orchestra, Walter Blaufuss, 
director; the introduction of the number to 
be written by Miss Streeter. 
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SONGS FOR 
ALL AGES 


These Four Books Offer 
Delightful Songs for Pupils 
from Seven to Seventeen 
—and Seventeen-plus 


FROST’S CHILDREN’S SONGS FOR EVERY DAY 


ORTY-NINE distinctively modern songs for grades two, three 
and four. The verses of the songs are closely linked with the 
child’s school life, play, and games. Almost every page has 


pictures in colors, 


HESSER AND DUSTMAN’S TREASURE CHEST 


OF SONGS 


A unison singing book for rural and ungraded schools, junior 
Everybody will enjoy this book 
for it is brimful of songs that are favorites, songs for many 
occasions, folk songs, and beautiful hymns. 


and senior high schools, etc. 


FORESMAN’S HIGH ROAD TO SONG 


An unusual book for one- and two-room schools where the ages 
Even the songs for teaching the 
fundamentals to beginners are melodies of real and lasting charm, 
and are from such composers as Mendelssohn, Beethoven, etc. 


of the pupils vary greatly. 


FORESMAN’S SIXTH BOOK OF SONGS 


This book carries forward the teaching of music through songs 
that are inherently beautiful and that represent the world’s great 
composers. It provides an abundance of good part-songs. All 
the music in this book is of permanent value. 


IUustrated, $0.72 


236 pages, $0.96 


208 pages, $0.68 


307 pages, $1.00 





AMERICAN BOOK 


Chicago 


New York Cincinnati 


COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta 











When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Supervisors Journal 











$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher, Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “‘National’”’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the 
interests of special teachers and super- 
visors of school music exclusively. It 
will help you in your work. Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription, or send for 

free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 













Mastercul 


UNIFORMS 





YOU WILL APPRECIATE 
THE DIFFERENCE— 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
CLOTH SAMPLES; FREE 
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North Central Conference—at Grand Rapids 





April 
22-26, 1933 











Witiram W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, President 
Fow.er Smita, Detroit, Michigan, Ist Vice-President 
Carot M. Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska, Secretary 
Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minnesota, Director 
Davin Mattern, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Director 
Epita M. Ketter, Columbus, Ohio, Director 
Harper C. Maysez, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Director 





Headquarters 
Pantlind Hotel 











C. V. Butretman, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer 


Gaytorp R. Humsercer, Board of Education, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





Why I Am a Member of the Conference 


OMINALLY the First Vice-Presi- 
N dent is held responsible for the 
membership campaign. Of course, I 
know and you know that he has very 
little to do with it. The State Chairmen 
and the office of the 
tary put in many hours to provide the 
machinery to make it easy to become a 
member, for which we are all duly 
grateful, but it is the professional spirit 
of all of us that will not permit us to 
fail to do our part in building the Con- 
ference into the powerful organization 
that it now is, and in extending it to an 


Executive Secre- 


even greater force in the future. 

Of I am a 100 
per cent membership, so are we all, but 
I have no desire to urge anyone to be- 
come a member. Anyone smart enough 
these days to have a teaching job and 
keep it, is smart enough to make his 
own decisions. I can only talk to my- 
self when I say that I need the Con- 
ference and the Conference needs me. 
Yes it does if I am worth my salt. 

I believe that I should be a member 
of the Music Supervisors National Con- 


course interested in 


ference because: 

(1) There is strength in organization not 
approached by the most powerful individual 
efforts. Identification with my professional or- 
ganization gives me standing. 

(2) The Conference works for me, and 
everyone else engaged in the field of music 
education whether he is a member or no, fifty- 
two weeks out of every year, and I have no 
desire to be a parasite—to accept benefit for 
which I make no return. 








HAYDN MORGAN 


General Chairman 
Local Committee 
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AUSTIN A. HARDING 


Conductor, 
I 


(3) The Conference assembles, evaluates 
and records the best practices in music educa- 
tion. It is professional suicide not to know 
my field. 

(4) The studies and contributions of my 
colleagues through the pages of the Journal 
have raised standards, and hence extended 
recognition of the music program and the per- 
sons engaged in the profession. I cannot af- 
ford to limit my personal growth by letting 
“George do it.”’ I must contribute something 
beside my $3.00 and if my contribution isn’t 
worth anything it may do me good to find it 
out. 

(5) I can afford it whether I am able to 
attend a meeting or not. I cannot in these 
times spend for everything that I would, but 
for the necessary things I can find the money. 
It is a matter of evaluation, and by the way, 
our membership fee is less than that of any 
other educational society that publishes a year- 
book comparable to ours. 


(6) The fellowship and friendships estab- 
lished through the years are a very great per- 
sonal satisfaction. 


There are lots of other reasons; prob- 
ably the biggest one is because I like it. 
I believe that all old members feel as I 


do. Of course you will keep up your 


membership whether you can attend the 
meeting or not, but don’t miss the meet- 
ing if you can possibly come. President 
Norton has built a fine program. We 
must not lose the ground we have gained 
during the last twenty-five years in 
school music, a united and virile Con- 
ference will be a powerful agency in re- 
taining our position. Many communities 
have considered it necessary to eliminate 
music from their curriculum. 

If the members wish to help the Con- 
ference as well as those members of 
the music teaching force who have not 
seen the light, they may do a real service 
by sending in names of people who are 
not members, but are eligible for mem- 
bership, to the membership chairman of 
their respective states—or to the Con- 
ference office. 

Looking forward to seeing you all in 
April. 

Cordially yours, 
FowLer SMITH, 
First Vice-President 


A Preview of the Program 


HE complete program for the 1933 
meeting of the North Central Con- 
ference will be published in the next 
JourNAL. In this issue are given a few 
“high lights,” which should whet all 
North Central appetites for the full 
feast, now being prepared by several 
score of workers on the various Con- 
ference and local committees. 
Superintendent L. A. Butler, Director 
of Music Haydn Morgan, and their as- 





North Central 
Band 


OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Conductor, North Central 
H. S. Chorus 


sociates, are making arrangements to 
take care of us in a manner befitting 
the world-wide reputation of Grand 
Rapids as a convention city par-excel- 
lence. They agree with us that now 
more than ever is needed the lift of 
spirit and practical help that such a 
gathering can bring, not only to the peo- 
ple of Grand Rapids and to our mem- 
bers who are their guests, but to every- 
one who can benefit from the impetus 





CHARLES B. RIGHTER 


Conductor, North Central 
H. S. Orchestra 
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Colorful Compositions 


For Your Orchestra Programs. 
OVERTURES — SUITES — NOVELTIES 


“Sam Fox All Star Orchestra Folio’ 


Composition and Score by J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Many of the compositions contained in this distinctive folio have been selected for 
combined State Orchestra programs. There are Overtures, Suites and Novelties—all of the 
better kind—and Zamecnik’s masterful arrangements give them color and effects that or- 
chestras in the advanced grades will enjoy playing. 

For those who prefer separate orchestrations to folios, we have published each number 
separately also. 

Let us send you the first violin part of the folio “on approval” so you may examine 
its contents carefully. 


Published for All Orchestra Instruments; Each Part 50c; Piano Acc., $1.00 








New Chorus Collections 


SAM FOX COLLECTION OF SAM FOX LIBRARY COLLECTION 
MALE TRIOS WOMEN’S 3-PART VOICES 
Vol. 2 Vol. 2 
Another set of songs expressly written for boys Sixteen original and highly melodious songs were 
(T.B.B.). A valuable collection to stimulate inter- selected for this new collection of $.S.A. Choruses. 
est in music among the boys. A nice variety for use throughout the entire year. 
Price—60c per Copy Price—75c per Copy 





“FOX CHAMBER MUSIC FOLIO 
Vol. 1 of STRING ENSEMBLES” 


Small group playing, for which this folio was written, is being recom- 
mended by leading instrumental directors throughout the country. The com- 
positions are all new and original and compare with the chamber music of the 
old masters. They are arranged expressly for String Ensembles and poly- 
phonic phrases appear interestingly in all parts, contributing to highly effec- 
tive ensemble playing. 

Besides these “String Ensembles” there is also published a folio of “Violin 
Quartets” and another of “Wood-Wind Ensembles.” Instrumentations and 
additional information will be sent on request. 


Approved Orchestra and Band Folios 


“Fox Junior Band & Orchestra Folio Vol. 1” (Separate or Combined)—Very Easy. 

“Fox Progressive Elementary Series Part 3—For Band & Orchestra.” (Separate or Combined )—Easy. 
“Fox Combination Band & Orchestra Folio Vol. 1.” (Separate or Combined)—Easy. 

“Fox Favorite Orchestra Folio, Vols, 1 to 6”—Easy. 

“Fox Old Masters Folio, Vols. 1 & 2—For Band & Orchestra.” (Separate or Combined )—Moderately Easy. 
“Douglas Band Folio”—Easy. 

“St. Clair Band Folio”—Easy. 

“Fox Banner Band Folio”—Moderately Easy. 

“Fox Concert Program Folio Vol. 1—For Band”—Advanced. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MUSIC 
SERVICE 


—Presents a group of 
high grade Musical Instruments 
at very attractive prices. 





VIOLIN OUTFIT 


Beautiful 
curly maple back and sides, even grained 


Stradivarius model, full size. 


spruce top, fine ebony trimmings. Varnish 
of rich golden red color. Keratdl covered 
ease, full flannel lined. American lock. 
Bow of Brazil wood. Rosin, instructor, 
extra set of strings, chin-rest $10°° 
and mute. Complete............ 


CORNET OUTFIT 


A fine Cornet, perfectly in tune, with a 
beautiful tone, Brass finish. Complete 
in the popular model case, velour lined. 


Music rack, mute and silver-plated Bach 
model mouthpiece included. $ 
COENEN cocceseccccecccceccesese 


TRUMPET OUTFIT 


A long model Trumpet with a brilliant 
tone, in perfect tune throughout the entire 
register. Brass finish. Comes in French 
model case, velour lined and in this outfit 
are included music rack, mute and silver- 


plated Bach model mouthpiece. $715°° 
CSUN cccvcetoesececsesececess 


TROMBONE OUTFIT 


Student Trombone Outfit. A beautiful in- 
strument in brilliant brass finish. Splen- 
did slide action. Complete in popular 
model case, velour lined. Outfit includes 
music rack, mute and silver-plated Bach 
model mouthpiece. $45°° 


GED «66600605 6b00cs00eeeesens 


FLUTE OUTFIT 
A nickel-plated Boehm System Flute com- 
plete in beautifully lined case. a 
Complete 


METAL CLARINET OUTFIT 


A very good Clarinet, 17 keys, 6 rings, 
Boehm system. Complete in plush-lined 
case. Nickel plated. $ 

Complete 


These and Many 

Other Exceptional 

Values Contained 
in the 


MUSIC SERVICE 
CATALOG 








Copy on Request 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Educational Dept., N.Y. Band Inst. Co., 
111 East 14th St., New York City 
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North Central Conference--April 22-26, 1933 


(Continued from page 46) 





such a meeting can give to the forces 
of music education in the North Cen- 
tral States... And that includes about 
everybody, doesn’t it? 

Under the circumstances, the privilege 
and duty of each person in the music 
education field are more clearly defined 
than ever before in relation to Confer- 
ence membership and participation in 
Conference activities. 

Now for the “High Lights”: 


The State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion will have its convention immedi- 
ately preceding our Conference and we 
may be able to induce them to stay 
over, since on Monday morning we 
are holding a session on the ever-pres- 
ent problem, “The Relation of the 
Private Music Teacher and Public 
School Music.” This meeting will be 
presided over by Susan M. Ferguson, 
the President of the Michigan Music 
Teachers Association, and we are ne- 
gotiating with Dr. Glenn Dillard Gunn 
for this meeting, to represent the pri- 
vate teachers. 


The National School Orchestra As- 
sociation, through its President, Adam 
P. Lesinsky, has issued a call for its 
annual meeting, which will be held 
at the Pantlind Hotel during the Con- 
ference. A session is scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon, April 22, with a 
—_— meeting on Tuesday, April 


The Michigan Male Chorus Asso- 
ciation, representing nine adult male 
choruses totaling 400 voices, will sing 
in concert on Saturday night, April 22. 


The Choir Festival, Sunday evening, 
should demonstrate the manner in 
which music supervisors can codperate 
with churches. 


Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 





The Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs will be well represented, and we 
hope to have Mrs. George Langford, 
President, discuss the cooperation be- 
tween the schools and music clubs. 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, now on the 
faculty at the University School of 
Music. Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
Emory Gallup, organist of the Foun- 
tain Avenue Baptist Church at Grand 
Rapids, will give a joint recital on 
Sunday afternoon. 


Grand Rapids Night (Monday) will 
be another “high light.” Some most 
exceptional work will be shown. 


Rural and Small City Systems will 
be represented by a demonstration to 
be presided over by Edith Keller of 
Ohio. Ada Bicking will help build the 
program. 


Vocal Work Divisional Meeting 
Demonstrations on Tuesday afternoon 
will include Part Song Invention in 
the grades, in which Elsie Shawe, 
supervisor of music at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, will have charge; The Treat- 
ment of the Adolescent Voice, Par- 
ticularly the Boy Voice; and Develop- 
ment of the Upper Voice of Young 
Tenors. 


The Approach of the Study of Har- 
mony, will be discussed by Rossitter 
G. Cole of Chicago — which places 
“The horse in front of the wagon 
where it belongs.” 


College and University Division will 
be in charge of Dean Howard Kirk- 
patrick of the University of Nebraska. 


Music Instruction Through Radio 
will be represented by another fine 
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demonstration in charge of Edgar B. 
Gordons of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Parochial School Music will be rep- 
resented in the Divisional Meetings. 

The Banquet will be held Tuesday 
night. We are expecting our National 
President, Walter H. Butterfield, to 
be present, and other distinguished 
guests will be announced later. 

Dr. Hughes Mearns of New York 
University will give an address on 
“Singing Youth” (Wednesday). Dr. 
Mearns is known to most of us through 
his “Creative Education” work and his 
novel, The Vinegar Saint. 

Music Education at the Exposition. 
Joseph E. Maddy will outline the par- 
ticipation of the school in the program 
of A Century of Progress Exposition, 
particularly as related to North Cen- 
tral activities. 

Superintendent William J. Bogan of 
Chicago will preside at the general ses- 
sion on Wednesday afternoon, which 
is of special interest to superintend- 
ents, principals, schools of music, 
boards of education and Parent Teach- 
er Associations, and our relation with 
the general public. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Carl Wecker, 
will give a complimentary concert, fol- 
lowing the general session Wednesday 
afternoon. 


The North Central Chorus, Orches- 
tra and Band will be heard in a gala 
concert Thursday evening, in the mag- 
nificent new Municipal Auditorium. 


The Educational Achievements Ex- 
hibit (in charge of a strong commit- 
tee headed by Ralph Wright of In- 
dianapolis) will be a “high light.” 

The Music Education Exhibitors 
Association, through its North Cen- 
tral committee, Arthur Hauser, Chair- 
man, is arranging for a most attractive 
display in which many firms will par- 
ticipate. This will be in the attractive 
and commodious Exhibit Hall of the 
Auditorium. 


Post Conference plans include a 
projected caravan of autos to go to 
the National Music Camp at Inter- 
a Michigan (Thursday, April 

All Under One Roof. The Pantlind 
Hotel and the Municipal Auditorium, 
although separate buildings, are con- 
nected by passageways, so that in ef- 
fect, all principal activities will be 
under one roof, with a minimum of 
traveling about required. Events and 
activities away from the “main top” 
will afford just the right variety and 
change of scene. 


222? 


NORTH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS PROGRAM 
Carissimi—Plorate Filii. [Boston Music Com- 
pany 485.] 

Rachmaninoff—Praise the Lord from Heaven. 
{[J. Fischer 4127.] 

Willan — Three Kings. [Oxford University 
Press 718.] 

Parry—My Soul, There is a Country. [C. C. 
Birchard 1124.] 

Zolotariev—The Gypsy. [Oliver Ditson 12850.) 

Arr. Vaughn Williams— The Turtle Dove. 
{Curwen 61175.] 

Arr. Clough-Leighter—Galway Piper. Com- 
monwealth Series. [E. C. Schirmer 358.] 
Christiansen--Today There is Ringing. [Augs- 

burg 62.] 
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OPERETTAS 


Possessing sufficient musical 
merits to warrant recommending 
their use also for class work 


Many Thousand Performances Recorded 





Composed by W. Ruys-HERBERT 


For Mixed Voices 





SYLVIA THE BO’SN’S BRIDE 
IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS 
WILL TELL A NAUTICAL KNOT 
IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS 
BULBUL THE WILD ROSE 
IN TWO ACTS (For Women’s Voices) 
IN TWO ACTS 
Composed by Epwarp F. JOHNSTON 
O HARA SAN POCAHONTAS 
IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS 
THE DRUM MAJOR 
IN TWO ACTS 


‘ce+ Vocal Score with full text of 
Price: the above, each, $1.25 











Attractive Operettas for Juniors 
HAPPINESS HIGHWAY 


A New Little Operetta for Elementary Children 
By Hazet BeckwitH NoHwaAvec in collaboration 
with J. W. CLOKEY. 





80 cents. 
PETER RABBIT GOLDILOCKS 
Henry P. Cross Henry P. Cross 
IN THREE SHORT 
ACTS IN ONE ACT 
80 cents $1.00 











We recommend that supervisors inter- 
ested in operettas apply to us or to their 
regular dealers for copies of the above 
mentioned vocal scores on approval. 


The Publishers 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street - NEW YORK CITY 


ee 
McDONOUGH-CHEVE METHOD of SIGHT SINGING 


INTONATION— EAR TRAINING — SOLFEGE — THEORY — PART SINGING 
WELL GRADED — INTERESTING 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY wacur sr, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















The In-and-About Chicago Music Super- from Edith M. Wines, President, 330 N. 
visors Club is sponsoring a spring music fes- Austin Boulevard, Oak Park, Illinois. 
tival program to be held the afternoon and 
evening of March 25 in Orchestra Hall, Chi- Phi Sigma Mu, National professional pub- 
cago. Conductors for the various groups will lic school music fraternity, celebrated its 
be: R. Lee Osburn (Maywood), High School Founder’s Day December 12. The fraternity, 
Chorus: Melvin E. Snyder (Gary, Ind.), Ele- organized at Ohio Wesleyan College, Dela- 
mentary School Chorus; Oscar W. Anderson ware, Ohio, in 1925, maintains three definite 
(Chicago), High School Orchestra. Applica- objects: (1) To create and foster fellowship 
tion blanks for entrance in any one of these among students and teachers of public school 
organizations may be secured by writing to the music; (2) To obtain a high degree of mu- 
respective conductors, Full information con- sicianship as an individual and as a group; 
cerning the festival program may be secured (3) To foster loyalty to the Alma Mater. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wut Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HE Review Department welcomes 

three new contributors in this is- 

sue: Charles N. Boyd is well 
known for his distinguished work in 
the field of music and music education. 
He has been president of the Music 
Teachers National Association; teaches 
in Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh; is editor of various musical pub- 
lications, including books of music for 
organ; is treasurer of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music; an au- 
thority on hymnology; a director of 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute, and is con- 
tributor to many music magazines, now 
including the JOURNAL. 

Miss Teresa Dempsey is head of the 
Department of Public School Music in 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh’ She 
is a graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and has had long and very 
successful experience as a teacher of 
music in public schools. Miss Dempsey 
is also an accomplished violinist. 

Charles E. Manwiller is Assistant 
Director of the Pittsburgh Department 
of Curriculum Study and _ Research. 
Prior to his engagement with the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education he was on 
the faculty of State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Research 
Assistant in the Department of History 
and Principles of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Music of Many Lands and Peoples 


By Osbourne McConathy, John W. 
Beattie and Russell V. Morgan [Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company]. 


HE foreword to two hundred fifty- 

seven pages of song indicates use by 
“young adult pupils”. Voice parts have 
been limited to the ability of even junior 
high school singers. Pictures and pro- 
gram notes are of pertinent historic, 
literary or musical nature calculated to 
stimulate or add interest. 

The song material is divided into units 
of study such as Unit VII, Form, the 
Architecture of Music; Unit X, Songs 
for Boys’ Choruses. In these various 
units emphasis has been laid on correla- 
tion with other programs, studies and 
interests. 

Unit II, Qualities of the Human 
Voice, includes vocal exercises, discus- 
sion of fundamentals of tone produc- 
tion, diction and the change of boys’ 
voices. It presents a number of unison 
songs each for soprano, alto, alto-tenor 
and bass. Many teachers will welcome 
such a sane and reliable aid. 

These teachers will be grateful too, 
for the classified index which will save 
them the trouble of hunting songs for 
special days or uses; for the inclusion 
of the original foreign words included 
in more than a score of the songs; for 
the half-dozen tone blending drills; for 
the list of correlated recorded music. 

There is a rich store of song material 
of great musical value, wisely chosen 
for its recommended use. Arrangements 
and adaptations have been made with 
scholarly musicianship, The book seems 
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suited to intimate classroom study 
rather than great occasions—and a very 
valuable contribution to such study, 
whether its purpose be vocal develop- 
ment, the development of a reading or 
choral technique, or acquaintance with 
musical history—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


On Sight Singing 
Tue Gist or Sicut Srincinc. Leo Rich 
Lewis [Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., 
359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
0c]. 


Byte LEWIS says in his Preface 
that the ideal conditions for use of 
his book are: “The complete silence of 
a shady, sequestered nook; one solitary 
learner with a pipe for mentor and com- 
panion—that is, a chromatic pitch-pipe.” 
But he states also that it is written for 
classes or study-groups. For that pur- 
pose it holds high value. It is compact 
and comprehensive, and the selection, 
organization and grading of the mate- 
rials are unexceptionable. High school 
chorus groups and adult groups that are 
dedicated to serious and measurable 
study could use this book to excellent 
advantage.—WILL EARHART. 


Matthay on Piano Technique 
THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE IN PIANO 
TEcHNIQUE: A Digest by Tobias 
Matthay [Oxford University Press; 
Agents in U. S. A.: Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York. $2.50]. 


ATTHAY, whose teaching and 

writings during the past thirty 
years have made him a place among the 
leading music pedagogues of this gen- 
eration, has here made a summary of 
his principles. He feels that such a 
statement is necessary to the fuller 
understanding of his theories in regard 
to piano technique and its teaching, and 
trusts that it will act as a corrective to 
much spurious “Matthay teaching” cur- 
rent in these days. He hopes the reader 
will learn to understand and supply the 
right conditions and resulting movements 
of upper-arm, forearm, hand and fingers, 
and that true understanding of the cor- 
rect processes of touch will help the 
student to recreate music to the full 
extent of his musical vision. 

As is to be expected, the explanation 
of the Matthay theories is complete to 
the last detail. There is in the book 
much valuable suggestion for any pian- 
ist, and constant emphasis upon the 
inseparability of technique from the ex- 
ercise of music purpose.—CHARLES N. 
BOYD, 


On the Beethoven Sonatas 


A CoMPANION TO BEETHOVEN’S PIANO- 
FORTE SONATAS, by Donald Francis 
Tovey [Oxford University Press; Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York, agents in the 
U. S. A. $2.50]. 


HE BEETHOVEN sonatas have 

occasioned much writing, from dog- 
matic analysis down to silly chatter. No 
one having the slightest acquaintance 
with Mr. Tovey’s illuminating comments 
on music would expect either of these 
extremes from him. His book is in- 


tended to help players to understand 
what they play, and he says the main 
lesson of the analysis of great music is 
a lesson of organic unity, which in the 
last resort should investigate euphony 
also. For composers the book is a refer- 
ence work on the analysis of these 
sonatas, and a stimulus for the study of 
other classics. 

The thirty-two sonatas are presented 
in rather detailed outline. A character- 
istic paragraph is purposely chosen from 
the analysis of the little sonata in G, 
Op. 49, No. 2: “Six bars on the domi- 
nant (not im it); twice 2, then one, re- 
peating itself in half-bars and closing 
into next bar. Call this passage (A). 
(It would be far-fetched to derive the 
triplets in these bars from the triplets 
in bar 1. The student cannot too soon 
be warned against judging of musical 
form by eye instead of by ear. When 
Beethoven wants the listener to recog- 
nize an allusion he gives plenty of help 
at the moment itself. The student had 
far better miss a dozen genuine subtle- 
ties than make one false point.)” 

Keen observations on musical forms 
and their historical importance, and on 
performance, are freely mingled with 
the purely technical analyses of these 
sonatas, always with the idea that the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life. 
Few writers on music have the author- 
ity, freedom and refreshing style of Mr. 
Tovey, and his book deserves the atten- 
tion of every serious student.—CHARLES 
N. BOYD. 

Operettas 


ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Berta Elsmith. Tunes harmonized 
by Charles Repper [M. Witmark & 
Sons]. A very attractive Song Play for 
Children; unison and two-part arrange- 
ments of folk songs from England and 
France woven about the conquest of 
England as pictured in the Tapestry of 
Queen Mithilde at Bayeux. The lines, 
written in both French and English, 
carry the songs, the words for which 
are also written in both languages, and 
tell the story of the conquest. The play 
may be given informally without cos- 
tume or the cast may be enlarged in- 
definitely and costuming elaborated. In 
true pageant style the scenery is carried 
on and off the open stage while the 
chorus sits below stage and sings all 
songs. A charming play for the French 
and music divisions with corresponding 
interest for other departments. 


A Mystery ror CuristMAs. Howard 
D. McKinney [J. Fischer and Bro.]. 
Written in the medieval manner, this 
Mystery has real charm. The proper 
setting is the church, the action a series 
of tableaux, the music unaccompanied 
part arrangements of less usual tradi- 
tional carols or of composed numbers, 
all of which are lovely. Among the 
latter much is composed by the author. 
The Kings by Peter Cornelius is also 
included and a Bach Chorale. The pjay 
is arranged for Women’s Voices, S.A., 
and for Mixed Voices, S.A.T.B. It is 
a beautiful addition to the small num- 
ber of lovely Christmas plays.—suSAN 
T. CANFIELD. 
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Useful Edueational Piano Pieees 





MUSICAL FABLES FOR THE PIANO 
by E. Bianchini 


This series is especially to be recommended for 
the imaginative child. The music follows the 
story and is descriptive of all the delightful in- 
cidents in easy to-play piano solos of such juve- 
nile favorites, as: 


PUSS IN BOOTS (Gatto con gli stivali)....% .50 
THE CALIPH STORK (Il Califfo Cicogna)... .50 
BABY’S DAY (La Giornata di Bebe)....... -60 
SWEET HUMILITY (La Bella Umilta)...... 50 
MOUSME (A Little Japanese Sketch)....... 40 





PIANISTIC ANTHOLOGY FOR THE 


YOUNG 
by S. Cesi—E. Marciano 


Twelve small volumes, “they are a compilation 
of short studies, pieces and sonatinas of the 
Classic School, with a few small compositions 
of Schumann, Mendelssohn and Tschaikowsky. 
They have been carefully edited, are of handy 
size; and the pupil may find it convenient to 
have much of the material he is playing com- 
bined in one volume.” — (Peabody Bulletin, 
December, 1932). 


E. R. 220 to 831—Price ranges from 
$ .75 to $1.25 








TWO CHARMING PIECES 
by Ed. Poldini 


“IL Y A DES ELFES”........... $ .40 
“AU BAL DES CRAPAUDS”...... -40 


“are two charming pieces from the Suite ‘Ce 
qui se passe dans la foret enchantee,’ Op. 95, 
by Poldini, that give an excellent opportunity 
for the development of fine sensitiveness o 
touch, with the fingers in close contact with the 
keys. The first named has a lovely fluid, 
ethereal quality, and the second quite a bit of 
humor.”—(Peabody Bulletin, December, 1932). 





TWO BOOKS OF SMALL PIECES 
E. R. 1328—PRIMI PASSI, 


by E. Montanaro ........... $ .75 
E. R. 1078—NINNOLI MUSICALI, 
by L. Ferrari-Trecate ........ ° 


“The first named is quite easy, limited to five 
finger positions, but tuneful and interesting in 
form, rhythm, and color variety. e other 
volume is likewise attractive on the whole. Its 
melodies are pleasing and sprightly, well- 
phrased and express of character.” —(Peabody 
Bulletin, December, 1932). 








The New and Best Edition 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 


with copious explanatory notes, re-fingered and corrected by 


ALFREDO CASELLA 


Published in 3 Volumes, Paper Covers 


Te re $2.50 each 


Published in 2 Volumes, Paper Boards and linen backed.............+++. 3.50 " 


Features of this Edition 


1. Preface by the Editor giving his reasons for 
making a new edition. 


2. Classification of the Sonatas according to their 
degree of difficulty. 
This classification takes into consideration 
not only the difficulties of technique, but also 
those of style and interpretation. 


3. Chronological order of the 32 Sonatas. 
It is known that the opus numbers do not 
coincide with the order of composition is 
relation to the usual division of Beethoven's 
works in three periods. 


4. Explanatory notes in English, French and 
Italian. 
5. Thematic Index of all the Sonatas. 


Newly engraved with good clear notes and printed 
on excellent paper. 











Please ask us to send suitable material for examination with return privilege. 


——The Distinctive Characteristics 


of this fine edition which differ from those that 

have preceded it are: 

1. A strict revision of the text from the existing 
manuscripts and the original editions. 


2. The correction and completion of the original 
phrasing which was imperfect. 


3. The modifications of certain dynamic indica- 
tions that are erroneous or insufficient. 


4. A modern fingering destined to ensure to a 
greater degree the musical accent. 


5. The complete indication of modern pedalling. 
The great frequency with which one changes the 
right pedal nowadays makes the old indications 
Ped. and * impracticable. In place of these 
indications the editor has substituted the mod- 
ern notation | in which the 





length of time during which the pedal should 
be held down is indicated by the horizontal line. 














G. RICORDI & CO... INC. 


Music Publisher 
12 West 45th Street, New York City 


Tell us what your needs are. 
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Children’s Opera Story 


Rosin Hoop (Reginald de Koven). 
Adapted by Lois von Haupt [G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.]. Five of the Robin Hood 
songs combined as a Children’s Opera 
Story to be played, read, sung or in- 
formally dramatized. The arrange- 
ments are simple and easily done by 
limited technique. A look at the orig- 
inal score will clarify a few unnecessary 
omissions of divided beats and addi- 
tions of syllables as, for instance, the 
insertion of the word bad before churl- 
ish in The Merry Tinkers, an invaluable 
chorus for 10 to 14 year old boys.— 
SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


Bauer-Diller-Quaile Piano Method 


Bauer, Ditter, Quarte Course, Booxs 
I and II. Harold Bauer, Angela 
Diller and Elizabeth Quaile [G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.]. 


NE turns to this “Piano Method 

for Class and Individual Instruc- 
tion” with interest. Few of the courses 
which come to the reviewer are so artis- 
tically and pedagogically right as this 
one. 

The authors believe in the direct ap- 
peal of sounds to the ear; that exer- 
cises are mere aids suggested by the 
teacher to make music sound beautiful; 
and that nothing in the line of pro- 
cedure should interfere with spontaneous 
reaction to music itself throughout one’s 
entire life. 

The “Song Approach” is abandoned 

when children “realize that music has a 
language of its own, which it is un- 
necessary and sometimes impossible to 
translate, and from that point onwards 
attention is to be concentrated upon the 
acquisition of means to provide an out- 
let for what is already contained within, 
namely, the urge for immediate imagina- 
tive expression.” 
_ The melodies lie well within the sing- 
ing voice, the verses are well chosen bits 
of rhyme often with a touch of caprice 
and the element of form is handled as 
in “Off We Go,” like phrases placed 
under each other on the page. The gen- 
eral procedure is the explanation of 
“each new feature, as it enters, upon the 
simple principles of first hearing, then 
doing, and finally learning the name— 
curiosity is aroused and interest sus- 
tained throughout.” 

“Pieces to be taught by rote” form 
an interesting feature of the course. If 
properly presented, these pieces, al- 
though difficult to read, are easy to play. 
They give the child the experience of 
achievement which otherwise he could 
not have for many months. 

“Writing-Lessons” are exceptionally 
well developed and the type throughout 
the course is large and suitable for the 
young child. The illustrations, photo- 
graphs of children’s postures and of 
Mr. Bauer’s hands in various scale and 
chord positions, alternating with silhou- 
ette and imaginative pictures, are an 
effective contribution —suUSAN T. CAN- 
FIELD. 


For Piano Teaching 


Tone-Tune-TimMe AND TEACHER’S MAN- 
vuaL. Eva Jack; foreword by Lee 
Pattison (H. T. FitzSimons Co. Price 


$1.00). 


WELVE lessons seeking “to teach 
children to hear fundamental har- 
monies and scales on which our music 
is based and then to play on the piano 
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what they have mentally heard.” These 
plans aim further “to stimulate the 
child’s creative desires to explore music 
for himself, in the doing of which he 
learns something basic about balance, 
symmetry and pattern.” The sugges- 
tions for presentation of technical 
features are clear, childlike and for the 
most part psychological. Both clefs in- 
troduced simultaneously through folk 
tunes with words, use too low a sing- 
ing range g—g’ with c’ as the pivotal 
point. Much ground is economically 
covered in the twelve lessons. 


Finpinc. . Grace Helen Nash [G. 
Schirmer, Inc.]. The principle upon 
which this course is built is the right 
of the child to discover for himself. 
The teacher encourages and stimulates. 
Letter names are omitted to allow free 
use of the black keys. There is much 
playing by rote and imitation while the 
child is instructed not to sing and play 
at the same time, entire attention being 
given to each in turn. The approach is 
much more musical than the pages, black 
with words, keyboards and descriptive 
figures, indicate.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


Other Piano Material Received 


SyMPHONY IN C Mrnor. Haydn. 
From the Music Lover’s Symphony 
Series. Edited by Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son [G. Schirmer, Inc., New York C City. 
75 cents]. This is Number Seven of the 
Music Lover’s Symphony Series, de- 
signed to bring to the pianist an ar- 
rangement of the important, symphonies. 
Special attention has been given to keep- 
ing the arrangement as simple as possi- 
ble and yet contain at every step the 
important material of the symphony. 

It is hoped that G. Schirmer keeps its 
promise to have more of this series in 
the future—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


A Cuip’s Primer. Walter Rolfe 
[Sam Fox Publishing Co. 75 cents]. 


In THe CLASS—ENTERTAINING PIECES 
For Crass Prano Prayinc. Mathilde 
Bilbro [Sam Fox Publishing Co. 60c.] 


ANIMAL Picrures — Twenty piano 
Em, _— Ganz [Carl Fisher, 
nc. , 


ADVENTURES WITH CHORDS’ AND 
Tunes. Elizabeth Newman [Clayton F. 
Summy Co. $1.00]. 


A Seconp-P1ano Part to THE Fir- 
TEEN Two-Part INVENTIONS oF BACH— 
For two pianos, four hands. Louis Vic- 
tor Saar. [G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00]. 


CHorALE—Jesu, joy of man’s desiring 
—Bach. Transcribed for piano by 
Harold Bauer [G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c]. 
—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


Various Publications for Stringed 
Instruments 


IRST LESSONS ON THE VIO- 

LIN. John Craig Kelley [Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Inc., Boston, Mass.]. A 
beginning book that stands well with 
others of its kind. From the first, in- 
terest is added by provision of both 
piano and teacher’s violin parts. These 
may be used singly or together as ac- 
companiment.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Tue Crass Viotin INstructor, Book 
2. Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
[Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.]. Evidently the authors believe in 
using music for the teaching of violin. 
The forty pages contain many fine and 


familiar tunes progressively arranged to 
teach. technique. A few exercises did 
seem necessary to assist in teaching 
some phases of playing. Several vio- 
lin duets and one trio for violins con- 
clude the book. All melodies and exer- 
cises have a piano accompaniment in 
the Teacher’s Book.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


GAMBLE’s CLASS METHOD FoR STRINGS, 
Book 3. Max Fischel and Aileen Ben- 
nett [Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.J. Only the violin book of 
this string class instructor has been sent 
for review. It is impossible, therefore, 
to determine how well the viola, cello, 
and bass have been treated; if as well 
as the violin, this book should be a 
worthy successor to Books 1 and 2 of 
the course. Scales and rhythm exer- 
cises, with an abundant quantity of good 
music, make up the bulk of the book— 
LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Orchestra 


ARMEN SUITE, No. 2. Georges 
Bizet [C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 
Mass.]. The chief contribution made by 
C. C. Birchard & Co. in connection with 
this number is the printing of the full 
score. The music itself has been avail- 
able in its entirety in a foreign edition 
and in part from domestic publishers. A 
full score of the work, however, has 
not been available until now from any 
source. The score indicates that suffi- 
cient cueing obtains in the parts to per- 
mit effective playing should the orches- 
tra playing it have absentees or for 
other reasons be incomplete. Birchard 
furnishes the conductor’s condensed 
score (piano part), also.—LEE M. LOCK- 
HART. 


THE FiIL_tMorE TRANSITION ORCHES- 
TRA Forio. Leon V. Metcalf [Fillmore 
Music House, Cincinnati, Ohio]. Those 
who have used and like the 7ransition 
Band Folio will find the Transition Or- 
chestra Folio equally fine. It is de- 
signed to take young players into or- 
chestra playing. It presupposes some 
weeks of previous training.—LEE M. 
LOCKHART. 


Band 


OLERO. Maurice Ravel; arranged 

for band by Mayhew Lake [Durand 
and Co.; Sole Agents in United States, 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.]. The grand “crescendo” and cli- 
max one expects from the Bolero can 
be brought out of this band arrange- 
ment by careful handling. The num- 
ber is shortened several minutes, thereby 
reducing the length of the “crescendo”. 
The melody has been given to a suc- 
cession of instruments that are not 
always successively louder in character 
and thus necessitate special care in their 
tonal control as they succeed one an- 
other. The Bolero is much easier for 
the band than for the orchestra.—LEE 
M. LOCKHART. 


Gottiwoce’s CAKE WALK. Claude 
Debussy; band arrangement by Anton 
Weiss [Durand & Co.; Agents in U. S., 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.]. Here we have an extract from 
Debussy that goes rather well for band. 
Its characteristics throw it largely into 
the wood winds, of course, but fairly 
interesting parts are given to all instru- 
ments. The number is not long and 
will be a splendid one with which to 
break the often too heavy band program. 
It is scored for all the instruments of 
the symphonic band.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 
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MORE OF IMPORTANCE 
ABOUT THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL | 


Worx the passing of each season the English Madrigal becomes more firmly rooted as 
an integral part of the musical literature of all choral groups—particularly of the choral 
departments in our educational institutions. To these institutions the English Madrigal is 
especially of great importance because of its historical as well as musical value. 

















It will naturally be the aim of every Supervisor of chorus music, in seeking Madrigals, 
to secure an edition which is unquestionably authentic. The authenticity of the Dr. E. H. 
Fellowes edition is certainly now permanently recorded. A proper edition of an English 
Madrigal is one that is reproduced only from the original source and prepared by a com- 
petent editor and a scholar of early English music. Both these attributes deservedly belong 
to Dr. E. H. Fellowes. His edition of approximately 900 Madrigals is the result of 20 years 
of research, preparing and editing. 


You may have a complete catalogue and a short story of the task of preparing this 
great edition, gratis. 


In the performance of Madrigals invaluable aid will be found in the 
GUIDE TO THE PRACTICAL USE OF THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL — $1.00 





FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


and for the Individual String Players 


F IRST there is THE STRING TUTOR in 12 steps for class instruction. Then there are the 
Drills for Violin, Viola and Cello. There are also solos for Violin, Viola and Cello for either 


single or multiple performance. 


The POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY, next, is a collection of albums for string 
orchestra, in five grades: 


PRIMARY GRADE MIDDLE GRADE ADVANCED GRADE 
The Kathleen Album Handel Suite of Five Pieces Bach—Sonata in G 
The Pelican Album Mozart—Sinfonietta Williams—Charterhouse Suite 
The Squirrel Album Handel—Overtures Dunhill—Three Pieces 
LOWER GRADE HIGHER GRADE 

The Edric Album Purcell—Suite 

The Sheen Album Corelli—Sonatas 

The Bedfont Album Stanwell Album 


Graded catalogues of the complete library as well as specimen 
score pages will be sent gratis on request. 


GALAxy Music Corp. 


2 EAST 46TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Orchestra and Band 


A LMA MATER (Overture for Or- 
44 chestra or Band). Henry Hadley 
[C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass.]. 
The Alma Mater Overture is a concert 
number that partakes of the character- 
istics of the medley, the tone poem, and 
the fantasia. Several well-known songs 
are woven and interwoven throughout 
the seven minutes (approximately) of 
playing time. The number reminds one 
in a slight way of the Academic Festival 
Overture of Brahms or the Children’s 
Overture of Quilter. It is not as dif- 
ficult as either of these, however, and 
by no means as long. As I look down 
the margins of the full scores provided 
for band and for orchestra, I find that 
both have parts for very large units. 
For instance, harp parts are included 
in both arrangements.—LEE M. LOCK- 
HART. 


Fox Otp Masters Forio ror BAND 
AND OrcHESTRA, VoL. 2. Arranged by 
J. S. Zamecnik [Sam Fox Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio]. The Sam Fox 
Publishing Company again tries its hand 
at arrangements of gems of the masters. 
Well arranged, as Zamecnik’s name 
guarantees, the numbers, even in their 
abbreviated and simplified versions, are 
interesting and worth while.—LEE° M. 
LOCKHART, 


Choral Octavo—Mixed, Unaccompanied 


EE WHAT AFFLICTION, Johannes 

Eccard (1553-1611); In Hora UL- 
TIMA, Orlando di Lasso (15322-1594) ; 
EXALTABO TE, DomINE, Palestrina (1525- 
1594) ; Tue Sonc or THE Birps, Catalan 
Folk Song arranged by Don Luis Millet 
[G. Schirmer, Inc., New York]. These 
a cappella choruses from the West- 
minster Choir Series, selected and edited 
by John Finley Williamson, promise 


well for forthcoming offerings. 


THe NIGHTINGALE, Mendelssohn, ar- 
ranged by Martin J. Luvaas [Gamble 
Hinged Music Co., Chicago]. A _ typi- 
cally Mendelssohnian melody arranged 
with unpretentious fitness. An excellent 
song with which to practice the earlier 
Stages of unaccompanied singing —HUL- 
DAH JANE KENLEY. 





Choral Octavo—Mixed, Accompanied 


INNA-NANNA, Melchiorre Mauro- 

Cattone [McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 
Boston]. A Christmas Lullaby with three 
separate texts: A _ traditional Italian 
lullaby, the Latin Nato Nobi’s Sal- 
vatore and the English Sleep, Child Di- 
vine. It is published in many different 
arrangements, including solo voice, or- 
gan solo, etc. This one is for S.A.T.B. 
and organ. Interesting harmony, whose 
dissonances demand sensitive treatment 
—-and very nice part writing. 


Dere’s A MAN Gorn’ ’Roun’ TAKIN’ 
Names, Harvey Gaul [J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York]. Negro spiritual arranged 
for solo and S.A.T.B., with piano. An 
interesting study with parts given great 
variety without extreme ranges. 


Choral Octavo—Men’s Voices 


HE SAILOR SO TRUSTY, Bonon- 

cini, transcribed by Bimboni; Minv- 
ErTo, Scarlatti, transcribed by Bimboni; 
Dark Eyes, Russian Folk Song tran- 
scribed by William Reddick; Invoca- 
TION OF OrPHEUs, from Euridice, Jacopo 
Peri, transcribed by Bimboni; Gypsy 
Love Sonc, Victor Herbert, arranged by 
Mark Andrews; Moonseams, Victor 
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Herbert—Mark Andrews; Home Com- 
ING, Grieg—Andrews [M. Witmark & 
Sons, New York]. Of these four-part 
songs for men’s voices, the Scarlatti and 
the Peri are in every way suited for 
high school use. They have beauty, in- 
terest and true vocal style. They have 
both Italian and English texts. Both 
have piano accompaniment. 

Pop! Gores Tue WeEAsEL, William 
Schaffer, arranged by Richard Kountz; 
Gypsy Love Sone, Victor Herbert, ar- 
ranged by Ralph Baldwin [M. Witmark 
& Sons, New York]. These séngs are 
arranged for one tenor and two basses. 
The Baldwin arrangement demands a 
good tenor. Both are above the aver- 
age as popular numbers go. 

INTEGER VITAE, F. Flemming, arranged 
by John Heller [Oliver Ditson, Bos- 
ton]. Terr Me Nort or a_ Lovey 
Lass, Cecil Forsythe; JoHN PEEL, Old 
English Hunting Song arranged by 
Mark Andrews [H. W. Gray Co., New 
York City]. These three songs should 
be useful additions to the somewhat lim- 
ited store of songs for three male 
voices—T.B.B. All are interesting and 
musical. The Forsythe is perhaps a 
more sentimental expression than high 
school boys might enjoy uttering.— 
HULDAH JANE KENLEY., 


Choral Octavo—Women’s Voices 


IVE German folk songs arranged by 

Hermann Reutter: LAUTERBACH; IN 
EINEM KUHLEN GRUNDE; ROSESTOCK, 
HALDERBLUH; Muss I DENN; MADELE 
Ruck Ruck Ruck [G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
These are for three voices with piano 
accompaniment, and with both German 
and English words. They are well 
chosen and delightfully set. 


Women’s Voices 


Espana. Emil Waldteufel. Rhap- 
sodie by E. Chabrier, arranged by 
Gladys Pitcher [C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany, Boston]. 

La Patoma, Yradier; THe LITTLE 
Brown CHURCH IN THE VALE, W. S. 
Pitts; both arranged by Christopher 
O’Hare. For Two Voices and piano. 
VotcA BoATMEN’s Sonc, Russian folk 
song; Soncs My MotHer Taucut Me, 
Dvorak; A Sone or Inpta, Rimsky- 
Korakov. Three songs arranged by 
Christopher O’Hare for three voices. 
[Franklin Edition, Kay & Kay Music 
Pub. Corp., New York]. 

Lutrasy or Lire. Henry Leslie, 
arranged by Jessie Thomas, for S.S.A. 
and piano [H. T. FitzSimons Co., 
Chicago]. 

Russtan Crapte Sone, Katherine K. 
Davis, arranged by Rob Roy Peary for 
S.S.A. and piano [Theodore Presser 
Company, Philadelphia]. 

Lrprary Cotiection. Volume II [Sam 
Fox Pub. Co., Cleveland and New 
York]. Fifteen three-part choruses for 
girls’ voices, with piano.—HULDAH JANE 
KENLEY. 

Class Voice 


HE CLIPPINGER CLASS- 

METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE. 
D. A. Clippinger [Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Inc, Boston, Price $1.25]. 
Twenty-six lessons and exercises, rang- 
ing through Breath Control, Diction, 
Style and Interpretation, are followed 
by twenty-five solo songs and seven 
duets. The lessons are full of the wis- 
dom of years of practical experience. 
The songs are fine songs for their pur- 
pose as early study material; limited in 


range, legato in style, for the most part 
musically interesting and good for pro- 
gram use,—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Inventory Test 
ProvipENCE INVENTORY Test IN Music. 
[World Book Co., Yonkers-On-Hud- 
son, New York.] 


HIS test was prepared to fill the 

need for a more simple and elemen- 
tary type of measuring instruments in 
music based upon the course of study 
in the public schools. The test is com- 
posed of ten parts as follows: ‘ (1) 
Naming notes, (2) placing “do”, (3) 
naming note values, (4) naming key 
signatures, (5) naming measure signa- 
tures, (6) naming rest values, (7) nam- 
ing syllables, (8) naming melodies, (9) 
naming syllables (bass staff), and (10) 
naming symbols. 

Music teachers are aware of the fact 
that unless some method of grouping 
is followed in the school, children of 
widely varying abilities are enrolled in 
the same class. Frequently children 
who have had little or no opportunity 
in music are called upon to recite in 
the same class where there are pupils 
who have enjoyed years of work in 
public school music or in private les- 
sons. This test is especially recom- 
mended by its authors for pupils who 
are about to enter the junior high 
school; in this connection it can be used 
as a pre-test and final test. The test 
can be administered in a forty-five min- 
ute period of time. Detailed directions 
for administering, scoring and _ inter- 
preting results are given. 

The Manual of Directions for this 
test reveals very little information con- 
cerning the validity and reliability of 
the test. With regard to curricular 
validity, no information is given as to 
how many courses of study were anal- 
yzed, nor the type of sampling of these 
courses of study. A question may be 
raised, therefore, as to whether certain 
phases of music have been presented 
most frequently in the fourth grade, 
fifth grade or higher grades. Similar 
questions on other test items can be 
asked. No criteria are mentioned with 
which the materials of the test were 
correlated. 

Regarding statistical validity, very 
little information is printed in the 
Manual of Directions of this test. The 
above statement is also true with re- 
gard to the reliability of the test. Since 
some of the essential data are missing, 
it is hard to say whether the test is 
reliable enough, statistically, for indi- 
vidual measurement. 

Norms for the test are based on one 
thousand cases in Providence tested in 
April. Scores for other months must be 
interpolated. Grade norms ranging from 
grades 4 to 9 are given. No informa- 
tion is given as to how the cases were 
sampled within the grades, nor the allo- 
cation of the one thousand pupils into 
the various grades. This test is not a 
comprehensive inventory test in music, 
for it does not demand of the pupils 
responses which represent important ob- 
jectives of music apart from so-called 
mechanics of music. 

The test is carefully arranged. It is 
easy to score and economical of time. 
It is objective in scoring. The cost of 
the- test is not prohibitive for use by 
the classroom teacher who is interested 
in giving pre-tests and end tests in the 
mechanics of music.—CHARLES E. MAN- 
WILLER. 
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UTSTANDING | 
PUBLICATIONS 


MAID IN JAPAN (For High 
COW or Jr. High). By Stilwell 
= and Gatwood. 


Comedy! Romance! Drama! 
Quaint Japanese customs. 
Adventurous American tourists. 
Picturesque settings, 
Charming melodies. 
Price, $1.25. 




















When D 
a MS 
COME TE 


4 N THE KING’S SNEEZES 
@P (For the Grades). By. At- 
AVOPERETTA We pot ol and oon ‘ 







f Whimsical! Humorous! 
in TwoActs A jewel in an olde English setting! 


BookandLyrics ‘ eperetin for paves and 7 
score that is characteristic and charming. 
\ HELEN STILWELL Price, 75c. 

Music by 


) MARGARETand 
E,).GAT WOOD 





ORCHESTRA 


A LIFE FOR THE CZAR, 

Overture, (Glinka). Selected 

number for National High 

School Orchestra Contest, Class 

B. Grand, $4.50; Cond. Score, 

AT Fitz SIMON ComPany, $3.50; Full, $3.50; Small, 
CHICAGO $2.50; Extra parts, 30c. 
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N e ws Aeolian Choral Numbers 


Three-Part (SSA) 
No. 3039 THE LETTER by Frederick Stock. 
Arranged by Alfred Noelte (Text in 
German and English)...........06. 15 
3040 TOA FIREFLY by Frederick Stock. 
Arranged by Alfred Noelte (Text in 
German and English) ...........+. AS 
3041 GOODNIGHT BELOVED (Protheroe) .12 


Four-Part (SSAA) 
3038 DAWN IN THE WOOD by Charles 


"9 


Wemeeees CURE: 6occccccccercss .20 
Four-Part (SATB) 

1027 A PSALM OF LIFE (Peele)........ 15 

1029 FLAG OF My LAND (Boyd).... . .25 


1030 GOODNIGHT BELOVED (Protheroe) .15 


Also choral, band and orchestra publications. Mate- 
rials available for festival and commencement pro- 
grams. Discounts on quantity orders. 


YOU MAY HAVE ANY OF THE ABOVE 
“ON EXAMINATION” 

















H. T. FiTZSIMONS COMPANY 


Music Publishers 
Dept. S, 23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Rhythm Teaching 


Lupwic TuNep TIME BEL ts (Bells, Book 
of Directions, and Music). Chesley 
Mills [Ludwig and Ludwig, Chicago, 
Illinois]. 


[* has been pointed out so often that 
rhythm is not the characteristic and 
defining factor in music and that rhythm 
may prevail where music is absent, that 
often its teaching is thought to be of 
secondary and often of little impor- 
tance. In many places teachers have 
been brought to have a fear of rhythm 
teaching. Being one of those who 
feels that the failure of the student 
to learn rhythm is the result of 
some reluctance coupled with inability 
on our part to teach this phase of music, 
I have been interested in every new 
means by which rhythm learning could 
be accomplished. The idea underlying 
the instruction in connection with the 
use of the Ludwig Tuned Time Bells has 
struck me more favorably than anything 
I have seen for some time. The scheme 
provides each of several children with 
an individual bell or bar, each of which 
has different pitch and each of which 
is to be sounded when its pitch is 
needed in the melodic line. Each player 
is handed a printed part that contains 
rests for every moment when other bells 
are being played and notes that he must 
strike exactly when the pitch of his bell 
is needed. Certainly the child must SEE 
his rhythm and understand its signifi- 
cance. One wrong whack at his bell will 
so disturb his sense of musical right- 
ness that the significance of rhythm will 
be emphasized if not born. 


The instruction book points out the 
usefulness of the bells in the rhythm 
bands, but I see a much greater and 
extended usefulness for them in connec- 
tion with the singing classes. Of the 
three T’s—Time, Tune, and Tone—the 
first is least well taught. The use of 
the Ludwig Tuned Time Bells will bring 
about the much wanted ability to feel, 
and keep track of, rhythmic progress 
through our eyes as well as (I might 
even say rather than) our ears. One 
problem has presented itself, namely: 
How, with resonated bells having a 
sounding span of several seconds, can 
the interference of one tone with another 
be eliminated in the faster scale of par- 
tial scale progressions? I can imagine 
the bells sounding like a piano played 
with the sustaining pedal held down con- 
tinuously. Perhaps these bells have 
dampers, although nothing is said about 
them in the book of instructions. 


The reviewer could continue this dis- 
cussion for some time, but rather 
chooses to invite the reader to investi- 
gate personally—LEE M, LOCKHART. 


Little Symphony Orchestra 


EEP FOREST (Prelude for Little 

Symphony Orchestra). Mabel Dan- 
iels [J. Fischer & Bro., New York City]. 
We have all too little music written di- 
rectly for the little symphony orchestra. 
This contribution will be found interest- 
ing to the more advanced groups. Mabel 
Daniels has given the instruments indi- 
viduality, each one having his turn at the 
controls. The music is dramatic in na- 
ture, the score being filled with such 
rubato and expression marks as tran- 
quillo, agitato, stringendo, animato, etc. 
Added to this we find rigid transition 
from one rhythm pattern to another.— 
LEE M. LOCKHART. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


By Paut J. WEAVER 





Choral 


HE most important recent release 

is that of Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 

sion by the Victor Company. The 
work is performed by the Choir of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York City, 
under the direction of David K. Mc- 
Williams, who plays the organ parts in 
the recording; the soloists are Ruth 
Shaffner, soprano, Pearl Benedict-Jones, 
contralto, Allan Jones, tenor, Donald 
Pirnie, baritone, and Frank Cuthbert, 
bass. (Victor album M-138.) 

There are many really fine spots in 
the recording. The soloists are capable, 
and Mr. McWilliams does the organ 
work effectively. Thete are two distinct 
drawbacks in the production however: 
the cutting of the work to bring it 
within easy recording bounds leaves a 
skeleton which should be more fully 
clothed; some of the very finest parts 
of the music having been omitted, and 
the chorus has lamentably bad intona- 
tion. But in spite of these faults, the set 
is to be hailed as one which will give 
much pleasure and which will be very 
valuable to teachers. 


Vocal 


ROSE BAMPTON, a young Ameri- 
can contralto who is rapidly win- 
ning a national standing, sings beauti- 
fully two songs of widely different 
character: Handel’s aria Come, Beloved, 
from the opera Atalanta; and Debussy’s 
Air de Lia from L’Enfant Prodigue. 
Miss Bampton has a voice of great 
flexibility and of great natural beauty, 
and she sings with fine style and real 
taste. The Handel aria will be especially 
welcomed by teachers, for it is one of 
the finest recorded examples of that 
master’s work. The recording itself is 
just about perfect. (Victor 7746.) 

A superior recording of two of 
Grieg’s best songs is given by Karin 
Branzell on Brunswick 85013. The songs 
are Ein Traum and Ich Liebe Dich. 
Miss Branzell has a rich, colorful voice 
and interprets these familiar songs 
sanely and finely. 

Another fine Schlussnus record has 
been issued by Brunswick (90237). It 
contains two familiar and forever good 
songs, Giordani’s Caro mio ben and 
Beethoven’s Worship of God in Nature. 
Hermann Weigert gives a_ splendid 
orchestral accompaniment for the Bee- 
thoven; Franz Rupp, whose very fine 
piano accompaniments have been com- 
mented on frequently in these columns, 
plays the organ for the Giordani song; 
the organ is needed, but the accompani- 
ment lacks a bit of the sensitiveness 
which Rupp gives at the piano. 

Two Mozart arias, J] mio tesore in- 
tanto, from Don Giovanni, and Un aura 
amorosa from Cosi fan tutte, are sung 
by Koloman von Pataky with orchestra 
conducted by Julius Priiwer (Brunswick 
90238). Von Pataky sings the florid 
music with ease and in good style. This 
is a very good record for illustrating 
Mozart’s treatment of the tenor hero. 

Richard Crooks, a really fine Ameri- 
can tenor, rather wastes his gifts on two 
songs recorded for Victor (7745)— 
songs which reek, in words and music, 
of rather cheap sentimentality. They are 
Victor Herbert’s Neapolitan Love Song 


from Princess Pat and Idabelle Fire- 
stone’s In My Garden. 


Opera 


VERDI'S opera La Traviata has been 
recorded by both the Columbia and 
the Victor companies, and copies of 
both sets have been received for review. 
Both are admirable. 

The Columbia set is somewhat more 
complete, occupying thirty record-sides 
as against the Victor twenty-six. (The 
Victor cuts are, logically, largely in reci- 
tative and less important passages.) 
Both. sets were made in Milan, with the 
chorus of La Scala and with artists who 
normally sing with that opera company; 
the Columbia performance uses the 
Milan Symphony directed by Cav. 
Lorenzo Molajoli, while the Victor per- 
formance uses the orchestra of La Scala 
directed by Carlo Sabajno. Little can 
be said for one set as against the other; 
those who have use for such a recording 
should listen to both and choose on 
grounds of their own personal prefer- 
ence. 

Piano 

‘T HE Orientale and Seguidillas from 

Albeniz’s Chants d’Espagne are re- 
corded by Ricardo Vifiés for Columbia 
on record 2659-D, These are two of the 
many fascinating short piano pieces 
which Albeniz has written on Spanish 
folk song and folk dance ideas; they are 
played in a clean and spirited way, and 
excellently recorded. 

To the rapidly growing collection of 
recorded Beethoven sonatas, Wilhelmn 
Kempff adds the Moonlight Sonata (C 
sharp minor, Opus 27, No. 2). (Bruns- 
wick 85015 and 85016.) Kempff’s inter- 
pretation of the familiar work is an 
interesting one, even if one is forced 
to disagree with it in parts (especially 
in the second movement). 

Chopin’s Waltz in E Minor and De- 
bussy’s Toccata in C Sharp Minor are 
brilliantly played by Brailowsky and 
finely recorded by Brunswick on record 
85014. The Chopin number has been 
available in other good recordings, but 
this is the first available recording of 
the very interesting Toccata. 

Alfred Cortot plays for Victor (set 
M-93) the Liszt Sonata in B minor. 
Wagner said of this composition dedi- 
cated to Schumann, “It is, beyond all 
conception, beautiful, great, lovely, deep 
and noble.” Surely it is one of the finest 
of Liszt’s conceptions, and as surely, it 
is beautifully performed by the eminent 
French pianist. 

Violin 

Bi LMAN, to the accompaniment of the 

Victor Symphony conducted by 
Nathaniel Shilkret, plays Tschaikowsky’s 
Serenade Melancholique (Victor 7744). 
This replaces the old mechanical record- 
ing by Heifetz. Of course the recording 
is much improved, especially in the 
orchestral part, but Heifetz played the 
work better than Elman does, and one 
wishes the new recording had been made 
by him. 

Chamber Music 

EETHOVEN’S Quartet in C sharp 

minor, Opus 131, played by the 
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15 years of success stand behind this modern, 


practical course in voice-class training. 





UNIVERSAL SON 


by Frederick H. Haywood 


A voice-training course in three volumes, for the studio 
and the classroom. A sequence of lessons that com- 
prehensively covers a four years’ course of study. 


Originally published in 1917. Extensively used in 
High Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


“STYLE IN SINGING AND SONG INTERPRETATION” 


Tested by the exacting requirements of the classroom 
and constantly improved in accordance with valuable 
suggestions and criticisms of expert authorities. 


A new teacher’s manual for Volumes I and II, dealing 
with the pedagogical problems peculiar to class teach- 
ing, will be issued in the Spring. 


by James Woodside 


recently published, is the fourth volume of the UNIVERSAL SONG series. 





Below is a partial list of cities where UNIVERSAL SONG has been adopted: 





CALIFORNIA 

Mopesto, High School, Margaret Abbott; Fresno, State College, 
Helen Roberts; BaKkersFieELD, Emeretta Sybrandt; Upianp, 
High School, Earle S. Blakesley; Stockton, College of Pacitic, 
Charles M. Dennis; Oaktanp, High School, Sylvia Garrison; 
San Francisco, High Schools, Loraine Martin, Julia Neppert; 
State Teachers College, Mary McCauley; OakKLanp, University 
of California Summer Session, Frederick Haywood; VALLEJo, 
Private, Roberta McDonnell; Sancer, High School. 


COLORADO 
DeNvER, High School, Fareeda Morehead; PveEsto, 
School; Duranco, High School; INp1AN HILts. 


GEORGIA 
WASHINGTON, Private, Mrs. A. L. Holcomb; Mr. Berry, Berry 
Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis, High School, Mildred Adams; LEBANON, Mc- 
Kendree College, Rachel P. Harper. 


INDIANA 
TerrRE Haute, High School, Lucy Flynn; Inpranapo.is, Pri- 
ro. Nellie 8S. Jackson; ANDERSON, Anderson College, H. C. 
‘laussen. 


IOWA 


Cepar Rapips, High School, Grace Meloney; GriNNEL. 


KANSAS 
FREDONIA, High School; Preasopy; Topeka, Private, Amy Lar- 
rimore; Kansas City, Baptist Seminary, Ora K. Richardson; 
Wicuita, Wichita University, Minnie F. Owens. 


MAINE 
Houtton, Roy M. Haynes; Otp Town, High School, Maude 
G. Powers; PortLanp, Private, Katherine B. Keenan; BeE1- 
GRADE LAKES, Eastern Music Camp, Walter Butterfield. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, State Board of Education, Wilhelmina Baldwin; 
Private, William A. Paul; Private, Loretta Laurenti; Wi1n- 
THROP, High School, George H. Dockham; Lowe tt, State Nor- 
mal, Inez Field Damon. 


MICHIGAN 


Granp Rapips, High School, Frank Showers. 


MISSOURI 


Sr. Louis, Walter Wismar and Robert J. Boatman; Kansas 


High 


City, High School, Ray E. Gafney; Kansas City, High 
School, Frank E. Chaffee; Cotumsia, State University, Geneva 
Youngs. 

NEW JERSEY 


Pompton LAKEs, Georgia I. Kaufman; CaLtpwe.t, High School, 
Evelyn W. Blow; Littte Fatis; Montcriair, High School, 
Arthur Ward; E.izasetH, High School, Violet Johnson; NEw 
Brunswick, Private, Verita McGovern; NEw BRUNSWICK, 
Rutgers University (Summer), Arthur Ward; Toms River, 
High School, Eleanor Nelson; Towaco, Private, Mrs. Donald 
Ross; Newark, High School, Emily G. Wilder; East ORANGE; 
IRVINGTON; PERTH Amboy, High School, Maxwell MacMichael; 
HicHtstown, A. M. Masonheimer. 


NEW YORK 


PotrspaM, Horace B. Bowman; CorTtTLanpo, Maude S. Edgbert; 
AMSTERDAM; HorNELL, Mrs. Homer Potter; ALBANY; SCHE- 


NeEcTADY, Elmer Hintz; Utica, Josephine Rizzo; NIAGARA 
Fatis, High School, Newton Ward; Syracuse, High School, 
John V. Sackett; Syracuse University, Frederick Haywood; 
FLoraL Park, High School; Rome; RocHEstTeR, Eastman School 
of Music, Frederick Haywood; High Schools, Alfred Spouse, 
Eva Wannamacher, Harold Singleton; IruHaca, Ithaca Col- 
lege, Bert Roger Lyon; New York City, Juilliard School of 
Music, Bernard Taylor, Haywood Institute, Frederick Hay- 
wood and James Woodside; CaNaNpbatcua, High School, Lulu 
M. Curtis; New Bern, Mrs. L. B. Flynn; Weepsport, Hazel 
B. Gildersleeve; SaratoGa Sprinecs, Skidmore College, Elmer 
M. Hintz; Fair Haven, High School, Robert Monaghan; Cato, 
High School, Robert Monaghan; Kineston, High School, 
Leonard H. Stein; Ossintnc, High School; Burra.o, State 
Teachers College Ruth Speir. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE, Private, Alva H. Lowe. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


ELLENDALE, Teachers College, Emily J. Callan. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Huron, Huron College, Hardin A. Vanduerson. 
OHIO 


SPRINGFIELD, John B. Ham; Cotumsus, High School, Faye 
Rees; Berea, Emily L. Stretchl; Kent, State College, Florence 
Sublette. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

SHIPPENSBURG, State Teachers College, Ward Avery; WILKENs- 
sBuRG, High School, Frank Biddle; Wi_kes-Barre, High Schools, 
Edith M. Hoffman, Gottlieb C. Schwall; Manoney City, Jos- 
eph F. Noonan; State Co.iiece, Penn. State College, Richard 
W. Grant, Willa Williammee, James Woodside (Summer) ; 
ALLENTOWN, High School, Warren F. Acker; Attoona, High 
School, Howard W. Lindaman; PHILADELPHIA, Private, Mae 
Mackie; Private, James Woodside; High Schools, Louise V. 
Moore, Theodore H. Nitsche; MANSFIELD, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Helen M. Turner; PitrssurcuH, High School, Emma 
Steiner, Florence A. Wayman; NoRTHUMBERLAND, High School, 
Mary G. Graham; Lancaster, High School, Virginia B. Hop- 
kins; BioomssurGc, High School, William C. Hower; Noatu- 
AMPTON, High School, Helen Newhard. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ProvIpENCE, High Schools, Walter Butterfield, Richard Car- 
penter, Richard Grant. 
TENNESSEE 


CuatTTranooca, Cadek Conservatory, J. Oscar Miller; CuHatta- 
nooGa, High School, Dorothy Wilber. 

VERMONT 
BurLinctTon, Eva S. Cady; Bettows Fatts, Alice H. Jackson; 
St. JoHnspury, Annie P. Stevenson. 

WASHINGTON 
Pomeroy, High School, Eva G. Ruark; SrEatt.e, Private, Eliz- 
abeth Buxton. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING; HuNTINGTON, Marshall College, Hannah M. Kun- 
aig; Private, Louis F. Haworth; CiarKssurG, Clarence C. 

rms. 


WISCONSIN 


West vE Pere, Mr. A. Enna; Betortr, Harold E. Wagner. 


Obtainable on approval from your local dealer or 
The publisher 


3 East 43rd Street 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 
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MUSIC 
SAVE 
MONEY 


RENT 


for your 


SPRING PRODUCTION 


ALL MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR 


OPERAS 

ORATORIOS & CANTATAS 

ORCHESTRATIONS of 
SYMPHONIES 
SUITES 
CONCERTOS 
OVERTURES 
ARIAS 


COMPLETE ARRANGING 
RENTAL TRANSPOSING 
SERVICE COPYING 


Write for Catalog & Quotations 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY 


INCORPORATED 
DEPT. S 23 EAST JACKSON 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Is Your Music — 
Embur-hinged? 


THERE /S A VAST DIFFERENCE IN HINGE 





M EMBUR-HINGE represents the 
highest quality obtainable — and 
lasts a lifetime. 





These Exclusive Features: 
Hinge is part of the fabric itself— 
cannot pull apart as does sewed or 
stitched hinge. 


@ Being in one piece it eliminates bulg- 
ing, and is more compact. 

@ Tough and strong, yet as flexible as 
Paper. 

@ Durable—lasts a life time. 

@ Low Cost. 


Buy It by the Box 
Each, 25c; Per Doz. boxes, $2.40 


Octavo (chorus music) Embur- 
Hinged for as low as 2.9 cents per 
copy if ordered hinged the same time 
music is purchased. 


-————SPECIAL | OFFER————_ 
On orders for 500 or more coples of o¢ 

the regular price for hinging will be. = 
ject to 15% discount. 











Educational Music Bureau 
| |@ 432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Léner String Quartet, is issued by 
Columbia as set 175. This is a glorious 
work, played here with great sensitive- 
ness and in a positive and authoritative 
manner. It replaces the old Columbia 
recording which the Léners made when 
their art was less sure and less mature; 
and, it is superior to the imported 
Columbia recording made by the Capet 
Quartet of Paris, on which we have 
been dependent until now. 

Ravel’s Trio in A Minor is issued by 
Victor as set 129. The performance is 
by M. Merckel, violin, Mme. Marcelli- 
Herson, cello, and Mile. Zurfluh-Tenroc, 
piano. This is one of the most interest- 
ing and fascinating of all modern cham- 
ber music works, and Ravel is at his 
best. The performance is a virile one, 
admirable in all respects, and the re- 
cording is fine. 


Concerto 


AVEL’S Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra is issued by Columbia as 
set 176. The composer conducts an un- 
named orchestra, the piano part being 
played by Mme. Marguerite Long. The 
work contains two rather exciting alle- 
gro movements, both filled with tense 
and somewhat wild modernisms and a 
liberal use of jazz effects, the two being 
joined by a contemplative middle move- 
ment in slow 4 time with a long and 
surprisingly simple piano solo, which is 
taken up by the flute and then treated by 
the whole orchestra in an interesting 
fashion. Mme. Long’s brilliant playing 
of the first and third movements and 
her very sensitive treatment of the 
largo call for unstinted praise. The 
orchestra is quite adequate, and of 
course the interpretation is authentic. 
To fill out this set, the Portuguese 
conductor Freitas-Branco gives us the 
best available recording of the familiar 
Ravel Pavanne pour que une Infante 
défunte. 
Orchestra 


prRom the educational standpoint, the 
most important recent release is Vic- 
tor 11215 and 11216, which contain the 
Motives from the Ring of the Nibelungs 
(Wagner), played by the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Lawrance Col- 
lingwood. A sheet of notation is issued 
with the records, giving the name and a 
number for each motive; these numbers 
are announced in the recording, so one 
may find any given motive with very 
little difficulty. For teachers and stu- 
dents of Wagner, these records will be 
enormously useful. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite Suite de 
Concert, played by the London Sym- 
phony under Malcolm Sargent, appears 
on Victor records 11283 and 11284. The 
suite is in four movements: a caprice, 
“Question and Answer,” a love song and 
a tarantelle. The music is rather charm- 
ing, of a semi-program type, filled with 
attractive melodies and interesting or- 
chestral effects. It is played in a spir- 
ited fashion, and the recording is 
superior, 

Another Haydn Symphony is now 
available: the G major (Pohl No. 43, 
Wotquenne No. 63), played by the Brus- 
sels Royal Conservatory Orchestra 
under Désiré Defauw. It is not one of 
Haydn’s greatest, but is a very interest- 
ing work and is well performed here. 
The second movement (theme and vari- 
ations) and the third movement (minuet 
and trio) are especially lovely. 

Honegger’s Prelude pour La Tempéte 
is played by an unnamed orchestra 


under the direction of the composer on 
Columbia 17026-D. Never was there 
such a tempest in tone as Honegger 
creates here—roaring, whistling, noise 
and confusion galore. Of course it is 
screamingly modernistic in idiom and 
treatment; it ends very abruptly, as 
though everything were blown up in the 
air. It is really good fun, whether you 
think it is music or not! 


Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony for many years, 
gives us his own Symphonic Waltz, Opus 
8 on Victor 7387. This is very interest- 
ing music, slightly Viennese in character 
but so free in style and treatment as to 
be distinctively Stock. The recording is 
fine, and the record well worth having. 

Josef Strauss’ Delirien Waltz is played 
by Melichar conducting the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra on Brunswick 90215. 
Josef, a younger brother of Johann, 
writes here a typical Strauss waltz pre- 
ceded by a rather florid introduction. 
The music is played with enthusiasm 
and is well recorded. 

Fifteen records of Johann Strauss 
waltzes have been received for review— 
five are issued by Victor as set C-15, 
while the other ten are issued separately 
by Brunswick; there is only one dupli- 
cation, fourteen different waltzes being 
recorded in the lot. The Blue Danube 
heads the list for popularity, and Mr. 
Priiwer plays it splendidly (Brunswick 
90222). Tales from the Vienna Woods 
should be especially mentioned because 
of Mr. Rummel’s zither solo (Bruns- 
wick 90224). All of these waltzes are 
charming; all of them seem almost 
alike, differing so little in general con- 
tent that one finds it difficult to remem- 
ber them by name; they are all played 
and recorded so well that contrast be- 
tween the rest seems useless. The Victor 
set contains Thousand and One Nights, 
My Darling, Artist's Life (this one is 
duplicated on Brunswick 90234), Village 
Swallows and Reminiscences of Vienna. 
The Brunswick records not mentioned 
above are Roses from the South 
(90225), Voices of Spring (90224), Em- 
peror Waltz (90226), Wine, Women and 
Song (90232), Morning Papers (90233), 
Songs of Love (90235) and Viennese 
Bonbons (90236). 

An orchestral suite, arranged by 
Nambaut, from Richard Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier is played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic conducted by Karl Alwin 
on Victor 11217 and 11218. The suite 
contains the Presentation of the Silver 
Rose, Ochs’ Waltz, the Breakfast Scene 
and Trio and the Closing Duet. The 
interpretation is a sane one, reaching at 
times passages of real fire and strength. 
The weakest part is the Breakfast 
Scene; and, in spite of Arnold Rosé’s 
effective solo work, one wishes for a 
somewhat less stodgy presentation of 
the Ochs’ Waltz; but these two defects 
are relatively unimportant. The record- 
ing is a fine one. 

Columbia has issued two Overtures 
by von Weber: the overture to Der 
Freischiitz (68042) and the Euryanthe 
overture (68069); both are played by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Mengelberg. Columbia recently issued 
the Euryanthe overture as conducted by 
von Schillings; the Mengelberg record 
is an improvement on that one in many 
ways. In fact, both of these new records 
are splendid from all standpoints, with 
the single exception of the familiar horn 
chorale at the beginning of Der Frei- 
schiitz, which is a bit muddy. 
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AUNT DRUSILLA’S 
GARDEN 
By J. S. Fearis_ 


A charming and simple 
operetta in two acts, one 






UPPER GRADES, //Ty, CET 


JUNIOR, AND By Paul Bliss 
SENIOR HIGH Always a favorite whenever 


given. The music is tune- 
ful and of moderate difficulty. 
Cast calls for 6 principals 
and chorus of any number. 
Treble voices, two acts, one 
stage-setting, performance about 
two hours. Dame Needy, with 
her large family, lives in ‘‘The 








scene—a garden. Music 

and dialog easy to learn. 
Cast of 7 characters and chorus 
—/(unison or 2-pt.)—of any num- 
ber. Nelda, a poor city girl, is 
taken to her Aunt Drusilla’s home 
in a village. Mischief leads to 
trouble and then all is happy. 


Se } ¥} AN 
Bo, | ie = f* > 
Wea woe 2 WILLIS’: | L a | bo ’ — ey) Dy) Old Shoe,” a tenement, in Twi- 
Vocal Score, $1.00. Guide, $1.00. me | 
Orchestra, $10.00. 


light Alley. Here, a lot of things 
YANKI SAN 


happen. Vocal Score, $1.00. 
By C. R. Spaulding OPERETTAS 


Guide, $1.00. Orchestra, $10.00. 
== ZAA This melodious and amus- 






THE WISHING WELL 
By M. H. & J. W. Dodge 


Here is a good humorous AA 
pee 


Irish plot built around a | “on, 
famous legend Three “Wit samt (Dell 
e | 3 Ip ® 
ATi Coma Mr et 


ing Japanese operetta, in 


“YANAT 3 acts, one set, is very 
SAN inexpensive to produce. 


1 
} ———__ 
| OP’ ERETTA It may be given by either EVERY np 2 a bang 


acts but only 1 set. 6 
principal singing char- 


2 
me 





Werds & lyncs 


04.saenee a mixed or an all ladies 


rracesourane | iby cast in parts or unison. PERFORMANCE pe yds yap 








ae Time of per., one hour. Sei, ese cnclly made. 

. Vocal Score, $1.00. A SUCCESS Vocal Score, $1.00. 
Guide, $1.00. Orchestra Guide, $1.00. Orchestra 
on rental, $10.00. on rental, $10.00. 














Complete Vocal Scores may be obtained “On Approval” to examine 
137 West Fourth St. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC Co. Cineinnati, Ohio 
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Announcing the Publication for Band 
| The Three Best and Most Famous Compositions of 19 


CL. DEBUSSY 


Arranged for Band by Anton Weiss 
| “Clair de Lune” 


33 





Conductor and Full Set of Parts............ $2.40 

SE ED 0sndsensnaeadseseasearcessss< .25 ea. 
“Golliwog’s Cake Walk” 

Conductor and Full Set of Parts............ 2.40 


Re EE GAG Cedca det did scbdsaceeecues -25 ea, 


“The Girl with Flaxen Hair” 


Conductor and Full Set of Parts............ 1.20 
PE. SEE wendiiasnadsaees ouee hn ceaanne -20 ea, 
These remarkable compositions are particularly appy 


adaptable for school and professional band work, 
being extremely melodious, rhythmic and yet avoid- 


ing much technical difficulty. () 
EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN’S () i SL Yor 
a 


LATEST MARCH “FRANKLIN FIELD” 
Dedicated to the University of Pennsylvania 


A Stirring, Rhythmic, Melodic College March 1777 
FuLt Bann, 75c Extra Parts, 10c EACH 
The famous “BOLERO” as 
by MAURICE RAVEL et the children 


Band Arrangement by Mayhew Lake 
Chosen in the capacity of 
Required number for Massed Band Performance 
Suggested required number for State Contests 


on the ‘ 2 “ i 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND sind wt wilh songs 
CONTEST LIST FOR 1933 5 
DM Sc icdccetegesnaeesed hencadansa $4.00 (? / i [. i 
ConDUCTOR AND Fut Set or Parts... 3.20 i 
WONTRA PARTE cc ccccccescocesovcceess 25 ea. rom 1e SONGC On DOORS i 


The instrumentation of all our band compositions is in 
‘ strict accordance with the rules of the AMERICAN 
BANDMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION and the Committee 
on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 
— ae C.H. Congdon 7 518 West 26 7 New York 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


etre ae oe 
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A TT 
Book and Music Reviews 
(Continued from page 56) 
Wh h Wind and Solo Ensemble 
at the 
Rusank Gotp Bett ENseMBLe CoL- . : 
: LecTION [Rubank, Inc., Chicago, III]. ge tty 
critics say This collection contains several num- 304—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) .Lutz—.10 
bers that, according to its foreword, are ee Se as ied ha 
of oa playable as solos, duets, trios, quartets, Sardar) ........ 2 aaa Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 
= and larger combinations of wind instru- 307—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida) Verdi—.10 
A 308—Hymn to the Sun...... Rimsky-Korsa* off—.10 
d ments. Four of the nine numbers are 309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual). .Unknown—.10 
Dorothy Gordon marches.—LEE M. LOCKHART. ae oe oe 
311—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’Hare—.12 
in Programmes of Folk Songs Modern Drum Method a bay HL 2 ee 
7 — rown ch in a —. 
of all Nations (in costume) THE RomINGER Mopern Drum METHOD. PEE MEE yachuscascencseeenstions Emery—.12 
“Concerts of this kind, if brought to the O. F. Rominger [Carl Fischer, Inc., New “Guleeen S.A.B 
immediate attention and hearing of chil- York City. $1.50]. Mr. Rominger has 554—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio)...... Becucci—.12 
dren, will & a great deal the sub. given an exceedingly clear presentation $55—The Hunt. .....++-.++++-+- Bider-Emery—.12 
t their appreciation o e sub- s ® ® PO Mioccscccesesunsee er-Emery—.1 
ject, “but a real ‘bee for music. of the elements of drumming. This is 557—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN followed by discussion of the use of the on _ a? Se es ies: =~ -ipptilew, Bronce —.13 
Director of Music, N.Y.C. drum in parade and in concert. The bulk 559—Hymn to the Sun......Rimsky-Korsakoff—12 
“I wish the children in every school in of the book, which contains eighty- eight + tiny Le ‘Dancer Pome Bg a 
San Francisco could listen Ll pages, is devoted to examples from music 562—Deep River (Negro, Spiritual). -Unknown—. 12 
ED —Little Star trellita).......ce6- ince—. 
San Francisco Examiner epson My 2 = 1S see mga 564—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’Hare—.12 
: ; y remar at are most enlighte — 
“Chi lly delighted - THREE-PART 
MS way were continually Cong LEE M. LOCKHART. CcHoras 9.9.A 
923—O Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida)..—.12 
SS oo Violin 924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) .Lutz—.12 
“Big and, spellbound audience held by a | ¢ yume “Cortsers Low ants 
gy MO AIA BANG VIOLIN_ COURSE, ryliss—~Air du Rol XIII). .....-.. Ghys—.12 
LONDON STAR Book 1. Maia Bang [G. Schirmer, 927—Deep River (Negro Seirtual) . Unknown—.12 
me ¥ : 928—Lo, Now the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 
Auth f Inc., New York City. $1.00]. Without ee Amour) roots PREP at 1 
- oF o a doubt Maia Bang understands how to 930—A Song of India.’ Rimsky-Korsakoft—.12 
Sing It Yourself” grade music for the pupil beginning the $31—Senge my Mother Tausht Me. ot 12 
“Around the World study of violin. While Book I is un- 933—A Dream......-.--+ Dapeeseenctee Emery—.12 
In Song doubtedly written for children who begin THREE-PART “PT 
the study of violin, it is not unattractive CHORALS 
For terms, dates, etc., Address - ’ 
to the old beginner—all by way of say- 810—Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) 
RICHARD COPLEY ing that in new endeavors we all have 811—When the Band Strikes Up (A La Fran- 1. 
° ° i i i caise-A Frangesa)..............++. ta—. 
Bas 'W. Siem Se Now York City much in common with the child. The 812—A Song of India... Rimsky-Korsakoff—.12 
book has a wealth of extra helps to bring 813—Glory of the Dawn.............. O-Hare—.12 
(5 NN : —Little Star (Estrellita)........... . 
about thorough comprehension on the S14 Lattle Star" cestreiits) dor ioe 
part of the beginner. Teachers should, 816—Gongs My Mother Taught Me (Gypsy ‘a 
by = means, investigate the Maia Bang 817—Volga jBosimen’s Song. Russian Folk -Song—. 12 
. "tolt: P cnt . <HART. '18—Deep River (Spiritual)...... ’Hare—. 
A Creation 1” Violin Course.—LEE M. LOCKHART 819—Tale of a Whale (Humorous). ..Manifold—.12 
Van Hoesen Viotin Crass MetHop, — | 21 The Kerry Dance... 2-2. <2....--Molloy—12 
MARCH FOLIOS Book Two. Karl D. Van Hoesen [Carl 822—Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes. .Jonson—.12 
Fischer, Inc., New York City. $.75]. Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four- 
. ee ee 3 _. t ch —Music sent on approval. 
Book Two of this method begins with ee ce neni anenatias ee hte one socubae 
The NEW No. 33 the —y scales, carries a the dif- KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 
ferent finger placements on all strings, 254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 








VISO DUPLE and ends with several duets, trios, and 
” quartets. Along the way = are 
disposed of as they might logically pre- 
Loose-leaf BAND FOLIO sent themselves. Good music is used in HAVE YOU? (See Page 68) 


abundance.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 

















Violoncello PTYVITITIT UT 
MoperN METHOD FOR THE VIOLON- E : 
CELLO. Two Volumes. Stephén Deak very progressive 
[Elkan-Vogel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2.00 each]. Volume I of the two sent Music SUPERVISOR 
for review takes the beginner very should read 
: logically and in an interesting way 
es _ through the first problems of cello play- 
The Ideal March Folio ; . onan 
slpaneieiateariaieies ing. The exercises on shifting are a MUSICAL AMERICA 
FEATURES special feature. 
yy EE wal alume IT continues very logically, de 
3. Protects music from wind or rain. ut with some loss of musical interest. A. ALTER RAMER 
: eS SEs 8 ote Pa | * Shifting exercises of the finest kind are 
, ee Some. ; a feature of this book also—LEE M. 
6. Extra (center) pocket for book or music. 
7. View of music not obstructed by music lyre. LOCKHART. For Sale Everywhere or 
 Boonk eats bite lasthescite, ‘Geo amb bes Flute ; 
§ ounc y ylac ette, ro sna ut- e e 
ton fasteners. ' Send this advertisement and check 
10. AY more than Folios with half of these MELopic METHOD FOR THE Fiute. John as ‘ pe 
ea Ss. oaeae ° e . ° 
Price $1.00, postpaid Redfield [Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, for $2 for a "Special Offer 
Discount to Schools Ohio. 75 cents]. Mr. Redfield teaches ] year's subscription. 
Sample Foli ns  ilieaael ee anita the flute most painlessly in this little 
a “ ” instruction book. It is filled with many 
tunes and some exercises, the latter, address: 
Distributors 
however, only when necessary. The be- 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. ginner goes from page to page hardly MUSICAL AMERICA 
432 S. Wabash Ave. » « Chicago realizing his progress because of the Steinway Bldg., N. Y. 
superior grading of the music.—LEE M. 
LOCKHART. TES CRC CE CE 
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By Marx TIME 





Essay on Singing 
By Bill (William) Jones, Jr., Esq. 


INGING is a great deal like making 

music only you do it with words 

instead of noises produced on an 
instrument such as violin, horn, piano, 
ukelela, ect., which requires being a 
musician so you can read the notes ex- 
cept the ukelela which does not use 
music but has spots. Thus a person who 
does not prefer to be a musician may 
take up singing and save the expense of 
buying an instrument. 

There is many kinds of singing, in- 
cluding the kind you do yourself and 
the kind you lissen to somebody else do, 
such as choir singing and solos, which 
sometimes sound very good. There is 
also Sunday School singing, male quar- 
tets, usually consisting of four fellows, 
yodeling, tenor and do ray me. It is 
also possibel to sing music notes. This 
is sometimes called sight singing and is 
apt to be dificult especially if you dont 
know the tune, or if there isnt any, 
which is werse yet. 

It is not nessary to take lessons in 
order to sing, but a great many do. My 
sister has been taking for two years, 
but I dont notice much diference except 
she can sing louder and holds her arms 
diferent. She has a Slave who is a tenor 
and they sing together. This is called 
a duet and is one kind of singing | 
negglected to mention. Tenors are fel- 
lows who can’t sing bass. They can’t 
help it. Their voice just turned out that 
way. 

Singing is very healthful and teaches 
you that you have a diapgrahm which 
is considered very important by the 
teacher. Singing comes natural to most 
everybody and is enjoyed by most per- 
sons, especialy those who do the singing. 
The only trouble is you can tune up an 
instrument or put on a new reed but 
you have to use your voice just the way 
it is. Which most people do because it 
feels good to sing even if it does sound 
terrable. 


More on Music Appreciation 


Mr. Mark Time, 
Music Supervisors Journal, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Mr. Time: 

I have read Bill (William) Jones, Jr., 
Esq.’s article in Music Appreciation and 
think he is exactly right about a great 
many things and think it would be a 
good thing for us students to do some- 
thing about the situation. Personally, I 
think Music Appreciation is about the 
best period in the day because you can 
just rest and the teacher thinks you are 
so busy “appreciating” that she hates to 
disturb your “mood.” The only thing is 
that she sometimes insists that the pieces 
that are swell to sleep to are exciting or 
rhythmic and just as I get all settled 
with my French verbs where I can see 
them, she gets a spell of interpreting 
and makes us sway or march—and half 
the time, I don’t agree with her at all. 
Of course, my mother wants me to ex- 
press myself in music appreciation so I 
won’t have inhibitions — whatever they 
are. They aren’t very catching that I 
know. The Damrosch concerts sure do 
come in swell because our teacher be- 
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MUSIC 
FOR 
EASTER 


catalog of Sacred Music. 


425 SO. FOURTH STREET 





Dr. F. Mellus Christiansen, director of the 
world famous St. Olaf Choir 


In the well known St. Olaf Choir Series by Dr. Christiansen, there are 
several anthems arranged expressly for Easter and Lent. 
are especially suitable for the church choir of to-day. 
opportunity to furnish free sample copies together with our new graded 
An interesting booklet entitled "The Choir 
Directors’ Guide,"’ by Dr. Christiansen, will also be mailed free of charge. 
When writing, please state how many members you have in your choir. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


These numbers 
We welcome the 
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money in the end 
Trade-ins are always made at a loss 


frequently 
nitely 


stant attention 


108 Massachusetts Avenue 








Buy Right! Keep Right! 
9 Out of 10 Are Stung On Initial Purchases 


Buying the best in the beginning saves 


Sterling silver instruments last a life-time 
Brass instruments require expensive replating 


Properly constructed mechanism lasts indefi- 
Cheap, poorly-made mechanism needs con- 


Write for CATALOG giving Genuine Trade-Marks 


Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
Established 1888 








lieves in being polite and so she has to 
keep still too. It certainly is a relief for 
us. I find that she generally talks so 
much that we don’t have much time for 
much music—I think she interferes with 
the appreciating almost more than the 
figuring out does which Bill Jones men- 
tioned. 

As to rather play music than talk 
about it, what does Bill (William) 
Jones, Jr., Esq., think about listening 
to it? I bet he don’t play no better 
than Joe Sparks. He is just being 
critical. I like Bill’s articles though and 


I feel he will be the direct or indirect 
cause of revolution in Music Apprecia- 
tion. I think a good thing would be 
for us students, who have to take it so 
we will buy symphony and opera tickets 
when we are tired business men and busy 
wives and so we'll tune into “good” 
music instead of good hot jazz, to strike 
and demand more music in our music 
appreciation—and less “figuring out” and 
less talking. 
Best regards to you and Bill. 
Sincerely, 
Satty Lunp 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 


+ ft 





Pr [ *ss Old Year is behind us—and 
shall be little missed, to tell the 
truth. Man seems for the time 

to be tunneling in darkness toward his 

destiny. But at any moment the vein 
of gold may appear, the hidden spring 
gush forth. The purest water we ever 
drank came from fifty feet down in 
solid rock. How thankful must have 
been the man who bored through that 
rock, that he had not given up the job, 
discouraged, at forty-nine feet! 
Welcome, New Year! Show us the 


way. 
+ 

Our world is much the poorer for 
having lost Ernest Fowles of London, 
critic, lecturer, composer and musician 
par excellence, His recent death removes 
one of music’s truest devotees, and like- 
wise a soul manifestly close to the se- 
crets of the Infinite, as anyone who 
heard his address on “Music and Life” 
could never doubt. This department 
pays humble tribute to a great and sen- 


sitive spirit. 
+ tf 


On Christmas day the newspapers 
carried accounts, in small type obscurely 
placed, of two physicians in different 
sections of the country who had can- 
celled all outstanding bills due them, 
as their contribution to beleaguered hu- 
manity in these distressing times. Their 
books were wiped clean; no one who 
couldn’t pay need worry further—and 
to make a clean sweep of it even good 
accounts were sacrificed. With one doc- 
tor the amount involved was around 
$100,000; with the other perhaps half 
that sum. A tidy Christmas gift in- 
deed ! 

Tt struck the Gossiper that the front 
page would have been none too good to 
carry that kind of news in letters inch- 
high. Surely it is “sensational” enough. 
What an opportunity for an editor to 
give Grade A publicity to something 
fine and heartening in our national life. 
We have need of such news in a day 
when faith runs low and crime would 


fain be king. 
¢ tf 

Has everyone seen the beautiful new 
volume compiled by that doughty trium- 
virate, McConathy-Beattie-Morgan? Too 
late for mention in the Thanksgiving 
Issue of the JOURNAL, a copy came to 
this desk. The book is one of the hand- 
somest things of its kind, both as to 
exterior and interior. New and original 
ideas have been used in arrangement 
and classification of contents, with il- 
lustrations which are in themselves 
worth the price of the whole. Congratu- 
lations are in order to the men who 
achieved this valuable and artistic con- 
tribution to musical literature. 


¢ 


The music education fraternity unites 
at this time in deepest sympathy for a 
distinguished member in the loss of his 
wife—herself beloved by all. Mrs. Os- 
bourne McConathy passed away on De- 
cember 17 at her home in Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, after an illness of three 
months. 
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Dr. Howard Hanson’s appearance as 
conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra in a program of all-Ameri- 
can music on January 6 in Berlin, has 
considerable significance. The concert 
was given in connection with the mis- 
sion of the Oberlander Trust of the 
Carl Schurz Foundation, which has to 
do with furthering closer cultural re- 
lations between the United States and 
Germany. 

In a radio address given in Decem- 
ber by Dr. Hanson, he discussed his 
reasons for choice of numbers to be 
performed at that concert. Briefly, 
Chanticleer, by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
was chosen “to represent the older and 
perhaps more conservative musician.” 
The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Kahn, by 
Charles T. Griffes, “denotes the poetic 
mood.” Representative of “the new de- 
velopment in which highly developed 
jazz techniques have been introduced 
into symphonic writing” he uses a new 
work by Robert Russell Bennett, a 
“Concerto Grosso” entitled Sketches 
from an American Theater, in five 
movements: “Opening Chorus”, Dia- 
logue—Ingenue and Juvenile”, “Theme 
Song”, “Comedy Scene and Blackout”, 
and “Finale with Flags”. 

To represent the folk dance elements, 
he chose Leo Sowerby’s Money Musk, 
John Powell’s set of three Virginia folk 
dances called Natches-on-the-Hill, and 
the scherzo from the Afro-American 
Symphony by the negro composer, Wil- 
liam Grant Still. 

In addition, Dr. Hanson performed 
by request two of his own works, Ro- 
mantic Symphony (this being its premier 
German hearing) and Pan and the 
Priest, which had previously been played 
in that country. 

. > 

Commonly one hears the expression, 
“They (or he or she) did a beautiful 
piece of work’—or “beautiful job”, 
when commenting upon a musical per- 
formance particularly well done. The 
Gossiper pleads guilty of being an of- 
fender, but never uses the handy phrase 
without an inner flinching and convic- 
tion of the inadequacy of the words 
work and job in such a connection. 
Somehow it doesn’t seem fitting to ex- 
press our appreciation of a _ glorious 
musical utterance in terms equally ap- 
plicable to fine plumbing or good mo- 
tor-building. What can be done about 
it? Or is it unimportant? 


+ ft 


Upon hearing the first of a series of 
broadcasts by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, during the holidays, interest was 
aroused as to the reaction of the radio 
audience to Prokofieff’s piano concerto, 
played by him as soloist with the orches- 
tra on this occasion. Extremely caco- 
phonous and modern to a degree, its 
appeal might be largely to the sophisti- 
cated ear, one suspects. However, if any 
listener failed to enjoy the concerto he 
must have been soothed and appeased 
by the Tschaikowsky number which 
followed it—a delightful Caprice on 
Spanish Dance Themes, if we recall cor- 
rectly—though that may not be the ex- 
act nomenclature. 


Death takes another songster who has 
for many years added luster to the 
American operatic stage. Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, left this life in De- 
cember, a few hours after singing at a 
benefit of the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee at the Roxy Theater 
in New York. Born in Iowa, he became 
one of the leading exponents of opera 
and oratorio of his day. Famed for a 
long list of diverse and important roles, 
his finest characterizations were said to 
be in Wagnerian parts. 


¢ ¢f 


One of the finest broadcasts of our 
experience came by way of a concert 
caught one midnight quite by accident. 
The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
playing under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz, gave a hauntingly beautiful per- 
formance of the Schubert C Major Sym- 
phony. Reception was so clear as to 
give one the impression of being actu- 
ally in the concert hall. It was more 
than radio at its best—it was sheer 
magic. For that, and the rare instances 
like it, we can forgive much else that 
frequently drives us to harsh criticism 
of radio programs. 


¢ ft 


News is abroad that John Alden Car- 
penter, well-known composer living in 
Chicago, is soon to wed Mrs. Ellen 
Waller Borden, prominent in musical 
and social circles in that city. Wedding 
plans are held in abeyance until com- 
pletion of the raising of funds for the 
proposed Temple of Music to be built 
on the Chicago water front, a project 
in which both Mrs. Borden and Mr. 
Carpenter are actively engrossed at the 
moment. 


The new Chicago Temple of Music, 
as must be known to everyone who 
reads the music magazines and daily 
press, is to be erected in time for use 
for the major musical events of the Ex- 
position of Progress. After the Fair 
the building will be maintained by the 
South Park Board of Chicago as a home 
for public music. The enterprise is 
sponsored by the Chicago Friends of 
Music, Inc.—a voluntary organization in 
which Dr. Frederick A. Stock is a prime 
mover. Hundreds of workers are ac- 
tively engaged in securing contributions 
of one dollar each, the plan being to 
have the entire project financed, so far 
as possible, by these one-dollar subscrip- 
tions, the name of each contributor to 
be permanently recorded in a suitable 
place in the building. Each donor re- 
ceives a receipt bearing the signatures 
of Frederick A. Stock, honorary presi- 
dent, and Solomon M. Smith, treasurer. 
Interested readers may send subscrip- 
tions via this department if desired, or 
direct to Room 1124, Monroe Building, 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


+ 


“Don’t you know what a Christian 
piano player is?” asked our friend the 
village carpenter (and a good one) with 
whom we discussed many matters dur- 
ing the course of certain repairs. Upon 
confessing ignorance, “Well, it’s a piano 
player that don’t let his right hand know 
what his left hand is doing,” said he. 
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BOYS OWN CHORUS BOOK 
Compiled by Earl L. Baker 


90 songs typical of American boyhood of Junior or 


Senior High School age. The conservation of the 
young voice, during period of mutation, has been 
given special attention. Cloth bound, $1.25 


CLOSE HARMONY for BOYS 
Patriotic, folk and art songs; Sentimental, humorous, 
Southern, college and sea songs make up this choice 
repertoire for boys. Harmonies are arranged in the 
limit of young voices. Cloth bound, $1.25 


CHORAL TREASURY for YOUNG LADIES 


By Laura Bryant and Paul Bliss 


By far the best collection of choral pieces for high 
school girls. Cloth bound, $1.25 


CHORAL REPERTOIRE for LADIES 
Contains unison, two-, three- and four-part choruses 


by best American and Foreign composers. 
Cloth bound, $1.25 


THE CHORAL MISCELLANY 
A high school repertoire for mixed voices. $1.25 
Let us send you copies “for examination.” 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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HAYNES 


Silver Clarinets 


— 
TONE 


Warm and mellow as that of 
wooden clarinets 


ACTION 


Delicate and responsive as 
that of Haynes Flutes 


THERMOS ATTACHMENT 


Unique, practical, insuring a 
clarinet in tune from start to 
finish of a performance 














Literature on request 


Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


108 Mass. Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











PUTTTTTTTLUT TEEPE TEEPE EEE EEE 
= ’ = 
= It's Out—At Long Last! = 
= ’ = 
= The Teacher’s = 
= of the OXFORD PIANO COURSE = 
= (Covering Books II, III and IV) = 
= E VERY piano class teacher owes it to himself to own = 
= this book. One single chapter, on “Pupil Mortality = 
= —lIts Cause and Remedy”, should be worth the cost to = 
= any teacher. = 
= This is no mere outline for teaching specific material; = 
= it is a priceless handbook on subjects that every good = 
= teacher should—and must eventually—know. = 
= The Teacher’s Second Manual discusses in the clear- = 
= est manner Harmonic Analysis and Keyboard Harmony; = 
= Form, up to and including the Sonata and contrapuntal = 
= forms; Technic in all its many phases, each chapter = 
= suggesting illustrative material. = 
= Certainly every Oxford teacher who is using Books = 
= II, III and IV of the Oxford Piano Course must have = 
= this Second Manual, first because the = 
= detailed notes on compositions in these 

= three books open worlds of new pos- 

= sibilities to teacher and pupil, and sec- 

= ond, because without this manual the 

= fullest use of these three books is abso- 

= lutely impossible. 

= Price, $2.00 

= CARL FISCHER, Inc. 

= COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 

= Sole agents for the 

-= Oxford Piano Course 
PU 
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The Demand of the Day— Progress! 


HE giant throbbing locomotive, 
om which most of us will de- 

pend to reach our respective Sec- 
tional Conferences, for years has been 
looked upon as symbolic of progress 
Most of us never have stopped to think 
what a great part it has played in the 
progress of music in our educational 
systems. By means of the great trans- 
portation systems of this country, it be- 
came possible for the founders of the 
Conference to gather and to begin the 
unity of effort in perfecting methods of 
instruction and in gaining, through 
achieving amazing results, deserving 
recognition for music in the educational 
programs of our country. 

The members of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association have done much 
in selling the importance of music edu- 
cation to public authorities and legisla- 
tive bodies. All publishers and all pro- 
ducers of musical instruments who thus 
have come in contact with public edu- 
cational work have been able to note, 
gratefully, that music supervisors active 
in Conference attendance have elevated 
music in their communities far beyond 





what exists where there is no worker in 
school music in touch with things. 
Because of these observations, there 
is justification for using these columns 
to remind the supervisors who do hold 
memberships in the Music Supervisors 
National Conference that it is very im- 
portant to urge upon student and young 
supervisors, as well as other supervis- 
ors who never have attended the Con- 
ferences, to begin investing for present 
and future benefits by joining and at- 
tending the easily reached Sectional 
Conferences this year. There is no mu- 
sic supervisor in this country today who 


Practical Co-operation 


HEN a speed expert hurtles his 

powerful motor-driven vehicle over 
the sands at Daytona Beach, he usually 
discovers some new thing that can be 
done in the way of little improvements 
in streamlining, in stabilizing, in motor 
functioning, etc. Every Conference is 
an opportunity for exhibitors to note 
little perfections that may be made in 
service and materials that will be more 
helpful to supervisors. Your sugges- 
tions always are welcomed by any ex- 
hibitor, or you may send them to the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
c/o the Executive Sec’y. of the M. S. 
N. C. 


May We Help? 


OU do not have to be established 

as a user of any exhibitor’s mate- 
rials to be entitled to seek the aid of 
their specialists in regard to your prob- 
lems. Just feel free at any time to sup- 
plement the service of the Conference 
Exhibits and your usual purchasing cen- 
ter with any information desired of any 
music publisher or any musical instru- 
ment manufacturer in the Conference 
Exhibitors’ group. 

This is truly “The Golden Age of 
Service” and when the publishers and 
manufacturers have reference facilities, 
as well as knowledge gained from ex- 
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perience and trained observations, the 
busy supervisor should not hesitate to 
turn to these sources for the helpful 
and time-saving conveniences they af- 
ford, 

You can get information on almost 
anything, from how to organize a band 
or orchestra down to advice as to what 
to use with kindergarten singers, by sim- 
ply asking for it. The advertising pages 
of this Journal furnish the names and 
addresses of the instrument manufac- 
turers and publishers to whom you may 
write for such help on any problems that 
confront you at any time in school mu- 
sic work. 





The Truth About 
Conferences 


He who calls in the aid of an 
equal understanding doubles his 
own; and he who profits of a 
superior understanding raises his 
powers to a level with the height 
of the superior understanding he 
unites with— Burke. 











a 


has not been benefited through what 
the united Conferences have accom- 
plished in the year since the first Con- 
ference. 

You can do quite a little more for the 
progress of music in education by in- 
tensifying to a point of such activity 
your interest in your Conference. We 
believe it was Emerson who said “Prog- 
ress is the activity of today and the as- 
surance of tomorrow.” Today as never 
before it is vital that every one in every 
profession and vocation work toward 
this assurance. 


It’s Great 
Not to be Envious 


[* is most interesting the things which 

one picks up in conversations at a 
Music Supervisors Conference. One 
well-established supervisor said, “I do 
not know what I should do if I could 
not attend these Conferences. Located 
as I am, I used to feel somewhat en- 
vious of the supervisor in New York 
or one of the other larger cities who 
could go any time to a music store to 
look over new music. Since I have 
been coming to these Conferences and 
have made it a point to take time to 
really see what each exhibit presents, I 
feel quite differently. I accomplish in a 
few hours what would take innumerable 
lengthy store visits if I were in a city. 
I see things that no one clerk or store 
ever could take time to show me, and 
by making notes of them for future 
reference I have quite an advantage over 
those I used to envy. That is, if they 
do not use this same method of getting 
acquainted with things, so they can save 
time in their shopping trips.” 


A Footnote 


LIKE the chap who said the only in- 
strument he could handle was a 
shoehorn, we are squeezing in this little 
“footnote” to say that the Exhibitors’ 
Officers and Executive Board are work- 
ing hard to get all the exhibitors possi- 
ble for each Conference. Help the rev- 
enue for your Conference by urging 
those furnishing school music supplies 
in your locality to apply for informa- 
tion regarding exhibit space. 

If you will send the names and ad- 
dresses of dealer friends to the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association, care 
of the Conference office, 64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, information 
will be mailed to them regarding your 
Sectional Conference and the plans for 
exhibits. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Joun ErskIne, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Grorce A. WencE, Director 


July 10 to August 18, 1933 


Department of Music Education 
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and other courses 


vocal, instrumental and 


[: distinguished faculty nd 
theoretic instruction. 


For catalog and information please address 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


George A. Wedge, Director 
130 Claremont Avenue Dept. SF New York, N. Y. 
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Music Education 
RICHARD W. GRANT 


Director 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


July 3 to August || 
FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


N U NORTHWESTERN 
« @ UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A University Professional School of highest 
standard. Ideal location immediately north 
of Chicago; Degree Courses; all branches 
of Music taught. 
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OF MUSIC 

Voice School Music Piano d . 

Orchestra Conducting Organ o Second Semester Registration 
Violin Band Conducting Theory 

Class Instruction Sight Singing a hUf FEBRUARY 5 
Harmony Music Appreciation \ | 

GRADUATE COURSES SUMMER SESSION 

Voice Counterpoint Free Composition 


June 17 to July 29 


Tuition Fees Reduced for 
Summer Session. 


Special courses for Directors of Bands and Orchestras. 


All work state approved as applicable toward cer- 
tificate or degree. 
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FACULTY of international 
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from accredited high school or 
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DowNTOWN Liberal Arts 
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for music students. 


DESIRABLE dormitory accom- 
modations. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
under direction of David Itkin 
offers 3-year diploma and short- 
er courses. Actual experience in 
play through rehearsal and ap- 
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special production course for 
teachers and coaches. 


Students may enter at any time. 
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Dean Artuur C. Becker 
Music Dept., De Paul University 
Dept. P., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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Surface Methods Versus Unchanging Values 
(Continued from page 11) 





products out of a vacuum. This may 
be true, but if it is, the millennium 
should have synchronized with the Old 
Stone Age.” Personally, I shall be- 
lieve that the millennium has come 
when streams rise higher than their 
sources and when we defy gravity by 
lifting ourselves by our own boot straps; 
but until that time I shall never be- 
lieve that little children can add one 
cubit to their own musicality by their 
own productivity. 

I know of an art teacher who, after 
giving her children brush or crayon and 
a few mystic hints as to the expression 
of certain moods, turns on the phono- 
graph and, under the influence of soft 
music, the children are supposed to con- 
jure out of the air and transmit to 
paper some form of artistic expression. 
Fortunately, with materials so real as 
brush and colors, and live children, 
something has to happen, and, judged 
on the basis of ultra-modern art, prod- 
ucts of comparative worth often result. 


Unfortunately, the music teacher who 
would extract melodies—to say nothing 
of the “poem”—from the nebulous realm 
of the child’s imagination, cannot do it 
to the accompaniment of soft music, 
nor transmit to visible form with tools 
so beautifully vague as brush and colors. 
Merely because most children naturally 
and spontaneously hum tunes occasion- 
ally is no indication of the presence of 
the “divine afflatus”. It is only axio- 
matic that in any field, particularly in 
one so intangible as the realm of tone, 
creative expression must follow and not 
precede a wealth of experience, and only 
when the individual, at whatever age 
the creative urge may overtake him, “is 
filled to the brim and overflowing”, is 
the output of any value to himself. 


Creative Music and Mid-Adolescence 


The pity of the whole situation in 
music teaching today is that out of the 
almost limitless array of beautiful music, 
inspired music for children, only a small 
portion of it can ever be theirs, even 
though we should have twice the time 
now devoted to music. When little chil- 
dren or adults sing a really artistic and 
inspired song they are living over the 
moods that gave rise to its being, and 
their utterance becomes a real self-ex- 
pression. For music in its highest sense 
is the re-creation of the moods of life. 


Certainly an attempt at really creative 
work in music prior to the mid-adoles- 
cent period when these “infant adults” 
are beginning to manifest a real desire 
for some form of artistic self- ~expres- 
sion, is worse than wasted time for it 
robs them of that much time which 
might have been spent in re-creating 
some worth while beautiful music. 


It should not be necessary to dis- 
miss even with a gesture such an ab- 
surdly mistaken idea that the making 
of material things such as musical toys 
has any connection with musical crea- 
tion. All activities of this kind are 
purely handwork, and the child might 
as well make a kite as a violin, as far 
as any musical value is concerned. In 
fact the kite would be much the better 
for it might “work” and he would have 
the satisfaction of producing a success. 


I should like to refer briefly to one 
other movement that, in its all- inclusive 
scope, is involving music; namely, “in- 
tegration,” a movement which has en- 
joyed a more or less sporadic develop- 
ment lately. To those who may not be 
familiar with the terminology, it may 
suffice to say that, in the vernacular, 
integration is good old correlation “gone 
highbrow”; and someone has recently 
defined a highbrow as a person who is 
educated beyond his capacity. Be that 
as it may, it would seem that the zealous 
advocates of integration would so merge 
all subjects into a unit of activity that 
each subject, per se, would completely 
submerge its own individuality. 


Music and General Activity Program 


Now it is easy to picture certain sub- 
jects where there is a perfectly natural 
alliance and where each would be en- 
hanced by dovetailing with the others, 
such as history, geography and litera- 
ture. Wherever there is a natural cor- 
relation between music and the general 
activity program that will involve the 
singing of worth while music, a mutu- 
ally helpful procedure will result and 
any music teacher should be willingly 
cooperative. 

However, in a subject so many-sided 
as music, with its multiplicity of phases 
that need constant unifying and with an 
imperative need for organization with- 
in its own field, music can not and 
should not be expected to bend itself 
to fit the curve of the allied subjects 
that form the educational “potpourri”. 
I make no apologies for saying that I 
want children with whom I am working 
to know that they are taking part in a 
definite music program; to feel that 
this period is just a little different from 
the other activities—a respite from the 
ugly that assaults the eye in the form 
of dry-goods-box trains, grocery stores 
and menageries; a respite from the 
noisesome clatter that assaults the ear in 
the mad attempts at free group activity 
construction that can find its replica only 
in the building of the tower of Babel. 
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If from all of this we can withdraw for 
fifteen or twenty minutes a day and lead 
children to feel that here the expression 
of beauty and the finer moods of life 
are the real objectives, we shall be mak- 
ing a unique contribution to the day’s 
activities, 

Doubtless it is true that the advocates 
of the various forms of freedom in self- 
expression are reactionary against an 
ultra-rigid disciplinary form of educa- 
tion, but if this any longer exists, it is 
to be found in too scattered areas to be 
seriously considered. 


Creative Music and Small Children 


However, in a recent issue of a very 
widely read music magazine is to be 
found an article describing in detail how 
the author teaches reading in the first 
grade. None of the painful details of 
staff, notes, rests, bars and all the rest 
were omitted. In the same issue is an 
article explaining the creative approach 
to music with small children where there 
could be no possible background. 


Between the Scylla and Charybdis of 
the still too prevalent technical approach 
to music on the one hand, and the supine 
attempt at “conjuring creative products 
out of a vacuum” on the other, the mu- 
sic teacher of today must steer her musi- 
cal craft straight toward the real musi- 
cal goal—aesthetic and emotional ex- 
pression. And she must know that the 
light that leads to this goal is neither 
the rising sun of a much-heralded to- 
morrow nor the setting sun of a dead 
epoch, but the eternal light of music 
itself that does not change with tem- 
porary disturbances. 


In looking back over a period of 
twenty-five years in teacher training in- 
stitutions, I can see the salvaged rem- 
nants of good that have survived the 
various and sundry movements long 
since passé, each contributing a bit to 
the progress of music education, but ih 
many cases we have to remark, “At 
what price progress and at what cost 
music.” 


Possibly of all recent developments in 
music, the field commonly referred to 
as appreciation has been through more 
trials and tribulations, has been the vic- 
tim of more fads, has been subjected 
to more varieties of organization than 
any other phase of our work—-and has 
finally come out victorious as one of the 
most vital agencies in all music teach- 
ing. Robbed of all the would be clever 
devices that were at one time or an- 
other saddled upon it, it has come to 
permeate our every form of teaching 
and is the crowning glory of the past 
decade. 


Most Children are Consumers 


It seems to me that the music teacher 
of today who would be the music 
teacher of several tomorrows will first 
look to herself. If she be surcharged 
with a musicality that dominates her 
whole being, with an enthusiasm for 
the beautiful in music and an abhor- 
ence of the ugly, she will in very self- 
defense, find her best way to bring these 
aesthetic propensities to her children. 
She must herself be what we hope our 
children may become, for men do not 
gather “grapes from thorns nor figs 
from thistles.” 

She will realize that the large per- 
centage of children in the schools will 
be consumers and not producers of 
music, and will therefore try to bring 
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to the many a keen appreciation of 
music through singing and listening to 
good music. Knowing that only a small 
minority of children will make any use 
in later life of the many forms of 
theory, including intensive work in sight 
reading, she will be unwilling to force 
upon the many the materials that only 
the few will ever use. Consequently, 
tedious drills that kill the spirit of music 
—as well as the musical interest of the 
children, will be done away with and 
a wealth of fine music suitable for the 
various ages, that shall indirectly make 
meaningful the printed page of music, 
will be given children, so that finally 
the many who leave school will be so 
filled with the good in music that there 
will be no room for the cheap, the taw- 
dry and the inane. 

I believe that educators and patrons 
of the schools will acknowledge that 
few subjects in the schools have made 
as much progress in getting close to life 
and in finding normal functionings in 
and out of school as has music. This 
factor alone should play a large part in 
justifying music’s place in the schools. 
That this development is more manifest 
in the high schools than in the elemen- 
tary schools is naturally quite largely 
due to the greater opportunity for social 
contacts offered these more mature 
students. 


Membership Dues 


Renewal cards for 1933 have been mailed to every 
Conference member. If for any reason you have not re- 
ceived yours, or if you are not now a Conference mem- 
ber, the form below may be used to remit your member- 
ship fee for 1933. (The address of your Sectional Confer- 
ence Treasurer is given in the panel.) The membership 
fee covers dues in both the National Conference and the 
Sectional Conference, and includes a JOURNAL subscrip- 
tion, as well as the privilege of buying the Yearbook at 
the members’ special price. 








Sectional Conference Treasurers 
California-Western: Edna Douthit, 5153 Meridian Street, Los 
Angeles, California 
Eastern: Clarence Wells, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 


North Central: C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 


Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K.S.T.C., Emporia, Kan. 


Reorganization is Necessary 


While we must see to it that there are 
no backward steps in our line of prog- 
ress, there will doubtless have to be a 
number of modifications to our recent 
musical activities of the past few years. 
The past decade has been notably a pe- 
riod of expansion in school music, par- 
ticularly in the high school. Our own 
National Conference has grown to such 
proportions that it had to be divided 
into sections or districts; national or- 
chestras, national bands, national chor- 
uses have been prominently in evidence: 
statewide and nationwide contests and 
festivals, involving vast distances in 
travel and great financial outlays, have 
developed to overwhelming proportions: 
size and numbers have played a large 
part in evaluating the effectiveness of 
our instrumental groups. 

Just as in the expansion period of a 
nation, when the chief resulting good 
comes from the widened horizons, con- 
tact with remote people, and the excite- 
ment of competitive intercourse, so 
music’s period of expansion has vastly 
aera re increased our vision, sent us home with 
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new ideals and inspired us to new en- 
deavors. Now, however, it is beginning 
to dawn on many of us that what we 
need most is a little time to get our 
own house in order and do some of 
that intensive work that we have vis- 
ioned while abroad. This will not mean 
the curtailment of our progress in any 
way, but rather the centering of our 
energies upon an intensive rather than 
an extensive line of effort. 

If your memory goes back far enough, 
you will recall that the time was whert 
those of us who were directing cantatas 
and oratorios played up the size of our 
chorus, and the fact that we had three 
or four hundred performers received 
as much publicity as the work to be 
produced—usually the Messiah. Then, 
in movie parlance, “came the dawn,” 
and a man in a small town in Minne- 
sota showed us what could be done with 
a perfectly balanced and perfectly di- 
rected small group of singers, and the 
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St. Olaf Choir opened the way for the 
a cappella choir in America, the great- 
est single movement and the greatest 
artistic achievement in the whole his- 
tory of school music. Likewise in the 
instrumental field, the Barrere Little 
Symphony, the Chicago Little Sym- 
phony and many similar fine playing 
groups have pointed the way to the pos- 
sibility of supreme excellence in small 
organizations. 

we can only catch the vision of 
the real significance of this aspect in 
music education, it will open up new 
vistas to many and will extend new 
hope and inspiration to the great major- 
ity of music teachers who find them- 
selves at work in the smaller towns and 
cities—the consciousness that artistic 
finesse recognizes no handicap in num- 
bers and finds its only limitations in 
the confines of the musical sensitivities 
of the teacher herself. 





So, if contests wane temporarily and 
circumstances make festivals impossible, 
and we find ourselves in seeming “splen- 
did isolation”, let us find the necessary 
motivation for our work, for the time 
being, in reciprocal “guest” appearances 
with our near neighbors. And as we ap- 
proach our work may we have some- 
thing of the spirit of the familiar lines: 


Let me but find it in my heart to 


say, 

When other pleasures beacon me 
astray, 

“This is my work, my blessing, not 
my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by 
whom 

This work can best be done in the 
right way.” 


Note: This is an address delivered before 
the Music Division of the Michigan Education 
Association meeting held at Grand Rapids, 
October 27, 28, 1932. 





National School Band Association 





ONE hundred and seventy-six band 
leaders registered at the National 
Band Clinic held January 5, 6, 7 at the 
University of Illinois, under the aus- 
pices of the music department of the 
University, A. A. Harding, Director, and 
the National School Band Association, 
A. R. McAllister, President. The event 
combined the fourth annual Band 
Masters Conference, the second annual 
National School Band Clinic and the 
annual meeting of the National School 
Band Association. That the clinic serves 
a useful purpose is evidenced by the 
fact that attendance of band leaders, 
supervisors and music directors increased 
nearly fifty per cent over last year. Be- 
sides the playing of requested pieces 
from the 1933 contest list by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois bands, under various 
conductors including Director Harding 
and Assistant Director Dvorak, leading 
authorities participated in the program 
of demonstrations, addresses and dis- 
cussions, 

At the business meeting of the Na- 
tional School Band Association a new 
constitution was adopted and officers 
were elected as follows: President, A. 
R. McAllister (re-elected), Joliet, Ill; 
First Vice-President, Ralph E. Rush 
(re-elected), Cleveland, Ohio; Second 


Vice-President, Wm. D. Revelli, Hobart, 
Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, H. C. Weg- 
ner (re-elected), Waupun, Wis.; Ex- 
ecutive Committee: G. W. Patrick, 
Springfield, Ill, (three-year term): 
Samuel T. Burns, Medina, Ohio (two- 
year term); Kenneth Roylance, Salt 
Lake City, Utah (one-year term). (Un- 
der the new constitution the officers, 
with three directors elected at large 
serve as the executive committee. After 
this year one new member will be elected 
to the executive committee for a three- 
year term to replace the member whose 
term expires. The retiring president 
will automatically become first vice- 
president.) 

The following were named members 
of the contest committee: William W. 
Norton (chairman), Flint, Mich.; Oscar 
W. Anderson, Chicago; Adam P. Lesin- 
sky, Whiting, Ind. Other committees 
are to be appointed, including a newly 
established Solo and Ensemble Music 
committee. 

Action was taken leading toward pro- 
vision of a permanent Sousa Memorial 
in connection with the Sousa Memoria! 
Library at the University of Illinois. 
Arrangements are in progress whereby 
student musicians and others in all the 
schools of the country may contribute 





THE NATIONAL BAND CLINIC 


The above picture was made during a session in the assembly room of the Band Building at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana, 
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Pan- AMERICANS 


Axmerica’s finest moderately 
priced band instruments, in an 
entirely new series . beautiful 
tone. . perfect scale _ . fast, de- 
pendablc action. . handsome new 
designs. more than ever the 
greatest values on the market.. 
the choice of leading school and 


professional musicians. 





April 28, 1932 


Pan-American Band Inet. & Case Co 

Elkhart, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

My bands have just returned from Waxahachie 
where the senior band won first place in 
class "B" and my junior band second place 
in the Jumior High School division. Bix of 
my soloists won first place in the senior 
division and six in the junior division. 
You will be interested to know that more 
than half of the instruments in the junior 
band and many in the senior band are Pan- 
Americans and are giving very satisfactory 
service. I am at present urging all men 
bers of my junior band to equip themselves 
with Pan-Americens as I believe them to be 
the best moderately priced instruments on 


the market 
0 Supv. socal ser Music, 


Texarkana, Texas Public Schools 











Send NOW for 

This Handsome 
Paw AMERICAN New Catalog 

Illustrates and describes 
every instrument in the 
line. Write or mail the 
coupon, mentioning 
instrument which in- 
terests you 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Pan-American Band Instrument & Case Company 
213 Pan-American Blidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send me your new catalog. I am especially interested 
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dé RHYTHM BAND: 


Outfits for various sized 
groups ranging from 15 
to 54 players. Prices 
from $6.10 to $39.85. 


See our catalog or write for 
further information. 
EDUCATIONAL 


MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 





Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 














On Page 68 for your con- 


venience in 
paying dues you will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





sociation, at its annual meeting, held in 

Boston in December, voted: (1) To 
omit the N. E. Festival Chorus Concert in 
1933, but to exert every effort in support of 
the Eastern (Conference) Chorus; (2) To 
omit the concert of the N. E. Festival Or- 
chestra; (3) To Hold the N. E. Band and 
Orchestra Final Contests in 1933, at New- 
port, R. I., probably in May. Lists of the 
required numbers for the N. E. State and 
N. E. Final Contests, as adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, and selected from the National 
School Band and Orchestra Associations lists 
follow. The Classification and Rating Plan, 
as well as Contest Rules, of the past season 
will continue in effect this year. For further 
details and bulletins write to W. Deane Pres- 
ton, Jr.,. Secretary, New England Music Fes- 
tival Association, 88 St. Stephen St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Ts New England Music Festival As- 


Bands 
Class A: Weber—Oberon Overture (Fischer) 
Class B: Christiansen—First Norwegian Rhap- 
sody (Witmark) 
Class C: Deluca — Harmony King Overture 
(Rubank) 
Class D: Taylor—Victory Overture (Fischer) 


Class E: Creole Song—Ay-Ay-Ay (Schirmer) 
Orchestras 
Class A: Beethoven — Coriolan Overture 
(Fischer) 


Class B: Brahms—Hungarian Dances Nos. 1 
and 3 (Schirmer) 

Class C: Hadley—Minuet from Suite Ancienne 
(Fischer) 

Class D: Metcalf — Golden Rod Intermezzo 
(Wood) 

Class E: Conte—A Song of Summer (Wood) 


Contest Program—Bands: (1) A “warming 
up’ number, contestant’s selection, limited to 
three minutes; (2) The required composition; 
(3) One composition to be chosen from Na- 
tional Contest selective list: Class A and 
Class B bands may select from the first forty 
numbers in the list; Classes C, D and E 
bands, from the entire list. Orchestras—(1) 
The required composition; (2) One composi- 
tion to be chosen from the National Contest 
selective list: Class A and Class B orchestras 
may select from the first 30 numbers in the 
list; Classes C, D and E orchestras from the 
entire list. (The 1933 National Band and 
Orchestra booklet, containing the _ selective 
list, may be obtained by sending 15 cents in 
stamps to the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Til.) 

e 


The Indiana State Band and Orchestra Con- 
tests will be held May 5 and 6 at LaPorte; 
the district contests are to be held April 7 
and 8. At the recent meeting of the Indiana 
School Band and Orchestra Association the 
following contest numbers were announced by 
the chairmen: Band—Class A: Rienzi Overture 
(Wagner); Class B: First Norwegian Rhap- 
sody (Christiansen); Class C: One Beautiful 
Day (Hildreth); Class D: Grandiose Over- 
ture (Delamater); Class E: One Beautiful 
Day (Hildreth). N. W. Hovey, Hammond, 
Band Committee Chairman. Orchestra—Class 
A: Fidelio (Beethoven); Class B: A Life for 
the Czar (Glinka); Class C: Arcadian Suite 
(Bornschein); Class D: Gavotte and Musette 
(Bach). Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Orches- 
tra Committee Chairman. For further infor- 
mation and copies of the minutes of the No- 
vember meeting address either, Wm. D. Re- 
velli, President, High School, Hobart; or Au- 
gust Bucci, Secretary-Treasurer, 711 Napoleon 
St., Valparaiso. 


Michigan University of the Air. A radio 
course for stringed instruments, violin, viola, 
cello and string bass, is being conducted by 
Joseph E. Maddy over Station WJR, Detroit, 
at 2:00 to 2:30 (EST) beginning January 9 
and on each following Monday until Febru- 
ary 13, the last lesson period. A thirty-two 
page lesson book for students, with illustra- 
tions, edited by Mr. Maddy and published by 
the University of Michigan, is available for 
use in connectioon with these broadcasts. 


An instrumental music clinic was held De- 
cember 2 and 3, 1932, at the University of 
Michigan for supervisors of music, directors 
of orchestras and bands, and teachers of in- 
strumental music, under the sponsorship of 
the University of Michigan School of Music, 
Advisory Council of Music Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction. This is the 
first instrumental music clinic to be held at 
the University and the attendance was nearly 
100. Addresses and demonstrations were given 
by the following: Ada Bicking, State Direc- 
tor of Music, Lansing; Charles A. Sink, 
President, University of Michigan; Joseph E. 
Maddy, Extension Division, University of 
Michigan; Nicholas Falcone, Earl V. Moore, 
David Mattern, University of Michigan School 
of Music; William W. Norton, Chairman, 
Contest Committee for National School Band 
Association, Flint, and President, North Central 
Conference; Leonard Falcone, Michigan State 
College of Music; Lieut. Richard R. Coursey, 
Ass’t. Professor Military Science, University 
of Michigan. Concerts were given by the 
School of Music Trio: Wassily Besekirsky, 
violinist; Hanns Pick, violoncellist; Joseph 
Brinkman, pianist. 


The Illinois State Band Contests will be 
held April 27, 28, 29 at the University of 
Illinois. Complete information concerning the 
rules of the contest and the constitution and 
by-laws of the Illinois School Band Associa- 
tion are available in booklet form, and may be 
obtained by writing President G. W. Patrick, 
High School, Springfield. Other officers of 
the Association: Honorary President—A. A. 
Harding, University of Illinois; First Vice- 
President—J. J. Tallmadge, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—C. J. Shoemaker, High School, Down- 
ers Grove; Treasurer—U. K. Reese, High 
School, Elgin. Executive Committee: North- 
east District, H. Finch, Highland Park; North 
Central, J. L. Buckborough, Hinsdale; North- 
west, Karl Kubitz, Freeport; East Central, 
G. T. Overgard, Urbana; West Central, 
Thomas Basso, Petersburg; Southern (East), 
H. E. Hart, Robinson; Southern (West), F. 
C. Kreider, Collinsville; Southern (South), C. 
B. Nesler, Herrin. 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League has announced its selections for all 
music events during the 1933 season in a 
bulletin recently released. In the interest of 
guiding the selection of numbers, the Commit- 
tee on Music Selections has not only listed 
required contest numbers for most of the 
events, but also has listed selected numbers 
of which, in each case, one of the five listed 
must be played or sung. Heretofore, the 
League has prescribed required numbers for 
only bands, orchestras, choruses and two of 
the six instrumental ensembles. This year 
there are prescribed required and selected 
numbers for each separate event save wood- 
wind, brass and other instrumental ensem- 
bles (they are to play one or more numbers 
of their own choosing during a ten minute 
limit of actual playing time). The personnel 
of the Committee on Music Selections is: 
William S. Owen (Chairman), Erie; Mrs. 
George F. Brevillier; Morton J. Luvaas, 
Meadville; Oscar Demmler, Charles N. Boyd, 
Pittsburgh. 

Complete information concerning rules, re- 
quired and selective music lists, etc., for the 
following groups may be obtained from C. 
Stanton Belfour, Secretary, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Pittsburgh: Orchestras, 
bands, instrumental solos and ensembles, choral 
groups, vocal solos and ensembles. 


Northwest Conference members will observe 
a change in the directory of officers this 
month, Mrs. R. J. Maaske having replaced 
Miss Margaret Lee Slusher as Secretary, in 
accordance with instructions issued by Cupid. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maaske will reside at 1975 
Maple Ave., Salem, Oregon, and Mrs. Maaske 
will continue to teach in the Normal School 
at Monmouth. 


Birdie Holloway, formerly at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, has accepted the position of music su- 
pervisor in Haddon Heights, New Jersey. 
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The Utah State Divisional Contest of the 
National School Band and Orchestra Contests 
will be held in Logan, April 20, 21, 22, spon- 
sored jointly by the Logan Chamber of Com- 
merce and Utah State Agricultural College. 
The Utah State Association of Instrumental 
Music Directors has published a booklet cov- 
ering the rules and music lists, and for further 
information refers contestants to the National 
School Band and Orchestra Contests booklet 
(copies may be obtained from the Conference 
office, price 15 cents each). Members of the 
Association Executive Committee: N. W. Chris- 
tiansen, L. A. Peterson, M. R. Hovey, C. L. 
Pocock, A. T. Henson. Contest Committee: 
A. T. Henson, Logan, chairman; N. L. 
Mitchell, Salt Lake City; Delmar Dickson, 
Heber City. Inquiries should be addressed 
either to the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Logan, or Lester Pocock, Pub- 
licity Department, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan. 

The American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing is sponsoring a_ series of twelve 
broadcasts over the National Broadcasting 
System on, Singing, The Well-Spring of Music, 
beginning about the first Sunday in February. 
The following eminent musicians and educa- 
tors have consented to give informal talks on 
various phases of the subject: John Erskine, 
writer, musician, educator, Director of the 
Juilliard School of Music; Deems Taylor, 
American composer of, The King’s Henchman 
and Peter Ibbetson; Edward Johnson, tenor, 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Mary Garden, 
prima-donna of international fame; Walter H. 
Butterfield, President, Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference; A. Walter Kramer, writer, 
composer, and editor of Musical America; 
Marshall Bartholomew, Director, Yale Univer- 
sity Glee Club; A. Atwater Kent, sponsor cof 
American vocal talent, Atwater-Kent audi- 
tions; Pierre V. Key, writer, critic, broad- 
caster and editor of Musical Digest; Herbert 
Witherspoon, Director, Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music; and others to be announced. 
For complete list of stations, dates and order 
of speakers, watch your local newspaper. 
Homer G. Mowe, 166 West 72nd Street, New 
York City, is chairman of the Radio Com- 
mittee. 


Cornet Instruction for Blind Students. The 
Arban-Clarke Cornet Method has been printed 
in Braille, according to word received from 
the Cundy-Bettoney Co., by the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, a non-profit organization. 


Hermann Irion, well known “»>r many years 
in the music industry through his prominent 
connection with Steinway & Sons, has been 
elected president of the Schirmer corporation, 
while retaining at the same time his position 
with the Steinway firm, according to an an- 
nouncement received from G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Mr. Irion succeeds Carl Engel, who, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Library of Con- 
gress, served .as president of Schirmer’s for 
the past three years. Mr. Engel has resumed 
in full his duties as Chief of the Music Di- 
vision in Washington, but retains a connec- 
tion with the house of Schirmer in an advisory 
capacity. Harold Flammer continues as vice- 
president and business manager. The board 
of directors remains unchanged. 


The In and About Detroit Music Super- 
visors Club met December 12 at the Statler 
Hotel. Trends in Modern Drama was the 
title of the talk by Robert Henderson, Direc- 
tor of the Bonstelle Civic Theatre, Detroit. 
A program of Christmas music was given by 
the boys’ choir of Christ Church, Grosse 
Pointe, Beecher Aldrich, Director; luncheon 
music was played by the All-City High School 
Alumni Trio: Henry Kolbe, piano, Gabriel 
Sitas, violin, and Rudolph Kramer, cello. 
Whorlow Bull, Supervisor of Music, Windsor 
Public Schools, led the singing of Christmas 
carols by the group; Alice Lowden, head of 
music department, Northwestern High School, 
was the accompanist. 

Erratum. In the November, 1932, issue of 
the JourRNAL mention was made of the exhibit 
by the “Indiana Home for Crippled Children’ 
in Miss Engel’s article, Educational Achieve- 
ments ‘‘Visualized”. This exhibit was pre- 
pared by the Industrial Home for Crippled 
Children, which is under the Pittsburgh Board 
of Public Education, 
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The Cincinnati Department of Music Edu- 
cation in its very interesting and comprehen- 
sive bulletin for November-December, 1932, 
carries a report of the joint meeting of the 
In-and-About Cincinnati Music Supervisors 
Club and the music section of the South- 
western Ohio Education Association. Over 
three hundred teachers and supervisors at- 
tended the program. Eugene Goossens, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
and Herbert Witherspoon, Director, Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, addressed the 
group, and Max T. Krone, Director, Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, 
conducted a vocal clinic. 

Officers and committees for the In-and- 
About Cincinnati Club for the coming season 
are: President, Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati; 
Vice-President, Theodore F. Normann, Miami 
University; Secretary, Mrs. Frances Fansher, 
Cincinnati; Treasurer, A. Vernon McFee, Cin- 
cinnati. Committees—Program: Hazel Piercy, 
Covington, Ky., Chairman; Elizabeth Laque, 
Elizabeth Medert, Herman Copp, Will Lebo, 
E. Jane Wisenall. Hospitality: Sarah Y. Cline, 
Corinne Van Wye, Lydia Rockel, Mary Dufficy, 
Martha Seifried, Marion Kountz, Lotta Veazey. 
Ways and Means: Ray Kratz, George G. Smith, 
Alfred Hartzel, W. E. Fisher, Oscar Schmidt, 
Arthur Havlovic. Publicity: Helen Roberts, 
Olga Prigge, Blanche E. K. Evans, Thelma 
Klett. 

Newly elected officers for the Southwestern 
Ohio Education Association music section are: 
Chairman, E. Jane Wisenall, Cincinnati; Sec- 
retary, Joseph Surdo, Norwood. 

The Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
South Carolina Music Teachers Association 
was held January 16 at Greenville. The con- 
vention program outlined in the bulletin of 
the Association lists the following highlights 
on the program: Piano, voice, violin and pub- 
lic school music section clinics with Sallie 
Charles Cheatham, Carolina de Fabritis, Annie 
E. Aunspaugh and Carolyn Patton, chairmen 
of the respective sections. Officers of the As- 
sociation for 1932-33—President, Wm C. May- 
farth, Spartanburg; Vice-President, Fred H. 
Parker, Columbia; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary 
W. Newton, Bennettsville; Conference Editor, 
F. W. Wodell, Spartanburg; Executive Com- 
mittee: George H. Schaefer, Greenville; Ma- 
dame Felice de Horvath, Columbia; Signora 
Carolina de Fabritis, Charleston; Nell V. 
Mellichamp, Columbia; Mrs. M. L. Reynolds, 
Hartsville; Arnold Putman, Greenville. 

A program of National Contest numbers 
will be broadcast by the Cleveland All-High 
School Orchestra in connection with the Ohio 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Clinic, over the 
Red Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Station WEAF, January 28, at 9:00 
to 9:30 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) from 
Severance Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. Conductor: 
J. Leon Ruddick, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music, Cleveland Public Schools; Guest Con- 
ductor: Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Conduc- 
tor, The Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. Pro- 
gram: Overture—A Life for the Czar (Glinka); 
Allegretto from the 7th Symphony (Bee- 
thoven); Allegro molto vivace from the Sym- 
phony Pathetique—3rd Movement (Tschai- 
kowsky); Introduction to the Third Act from 
Lohengrin (Wagner). 

The In-and-About New York Music Super- 
visors and Teachers Club held its first meeting 
the latter part of November. One hundred 
and sixty-six people sat down to dinner at 
the Town Hall Club. John Finley William- 
son, Director of the Westminster Choir and 
the Training School for Vocal Directors in 
Princeton, N. J., spoke on Our Dream of a 
Great Singing America. His address was il- 
lustrated by the Westminster Choir. Another 
meeting will be held the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or early March. Address requests for 
further information to Peter W. Dykema, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements. 

Kathleen Bond, Ginling College, Nanking, 
is the first 1933 member in China. 

Maude Garnett and Roy E. Freeburg, mem- 
bers of the Northwest Conference Board of 
Directors, have made new connections, ac- 
cording to word received in the Conference 
office. Miss Garnett, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, is now in New York City; 
while Mr. Freeburg, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, is now at State Teachers 
College in San Francisco. 
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CONVENIENT IN DESIGN—Circular in 
shape. No corners and rough edges making 
it pleasant to use. 

OUTSTANDING REFINEMENT in appear- 
ance. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. KRATT CO. 
26 Redmond St. New Brunswick, N. J. 


Write for information about the improved harmonica 
style pitch pipe. 
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